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. . .  it’s  the  ALL-NEW 

Smith'  Corona 

CiqUtif  >  £4qkt~"  SECRETARIAL 

.(troiiu  liio  Syracuse  1  N  Y,  Canadian  factory  &  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makers  also  of  famous 
Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Cash  Registers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Carbons  &  Ribbons. 
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ADVANCE 


THREE  SECTIONS,  EACH 
FOR  A  DIFFERENT 
PURPOSE  I 

1.  Oictition  Material;  Office  style  dic¬ 
tation,  with  typical  office  inter¬ 
ruptions— dealing  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Complete  with 
Teacher's  Key— pre-counted,  for 
checking  and  time  dictation. 

2*  Typinc  Material:  Treating  the  bus¬ 
iness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Pre-counted  for 
one-,  five-  and  ten-minute  speed 
and  accuracy  tests— together  with 
rough  typed  copy,  corrected  for 
final  typing. 

3.  “Learninc  to  Operate  the  DITTO*  0-10"; 
With  costs  of  doing  business  in¬ 
creasing,  business  is  turning  to 
DITTO  machines  to  speed  rou¬ 
tines  and  make  everybody’s  job 
more  productive— which  puts  the 
DlTTO-trained  student  a  step 
ahead  in  the  job  market.  With 
this  material  you  instruct  only 
the  first  student,  who  instructs 
the  next,  and  so  on  . . .  saving 
your  time  and  giving  students 
experience  in  getting  coopera¬ 
tion  and  "being  on  their  own." 


Afffs/  Widely  Usefy!  Teaching 
Aid  We've  Ever  Offered! 

Teachers  tell  us  this  "advance  experience”  stimu* 
lates  and  fascinates  students,  and  helps  teachers 
turn  out  better-equipped  classes! 

The  Advance  Experience  Portfolio  was  prepared 
under  the  guidance  of  business  teachers  and  The 
Foundation  for  Business  Education.  The  material 
in  the  portfolio  provides  typing  and  diaation  prac¬ 
tise  at  the  office  level,  but  within  student  capacity. 
At  the  same  time  it  instructs  in  related  phases  of 
office  work.  This  improves  students’  grasp  of  their 
eventual  jobs,  it  develops  initiative  and  a  sense  of 
personal  relations  in  the  office  world,  it  orients 
students  to  their  coming  positions  ...  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  teaching  aid! 

Sfarf  Using  It  NOW!  Some  of  the  material  in 
the  portfolio  may  be  used  from  the  very  start  of  a 
semester,  the  rest  may  be  used  from  the  moment 
typing  or  diaating  praaise  begins— so— get  your 
Advance  Experience  Portfolio  now,  use  it  now/ 


DITTO. 


DUPLICATORS 


PUT  THE  ADVANCE  EXPERIENCE  PORTFOlMO  WORK  FOR  YOU  NOW...  MAIL  THE  COUPON! 


NEWEST  DITTO*D-10 
DUPLICATOR 
for  Schools 

Requires  no  stencil,  mat, 
inking  or  make-ready.  Your 
_  'master”  is  anything  you 

can  dFaw,  write,  type  or  trace  in  reproducing  ink  or 
through  reproducing  carbon.  Makes  as  many  as  300 
bright  copies,  at  120  a  minute.  Produces  copies  in 
one  to  five  colors  at  once.  Uses  any  card  or  paper 
from  3'  X  5'  to  9"  x  14'.  See  it  demonstrated  in  your 
school,  no  obligation! 


DITTO,  iRcorpenrted,  2265  W.  HorrisM  St.,  Chicago  12,  III. 

G*ntl*in*n:  At  no  cott  or  obligation  to  mo  plooto  tond  mo 
your  Butiiou  School  Portfolio. 

Q  Chock  horo  if  you  alto  with  o  DITTO  domonttrotion  in 
your  tchool. 
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to  teach  your  students  modern 
filing  techniques  more  economically 


Remington  Rand  Identic  Prac¬ 
tice  Sets  (Vertical)  will  give 
your  students  thorough,  realis¬ 
tic  preparation  for  commercial 
filing.  There’s  no  better  equip¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  price.  Iden¬ 
tic  costs  —  on  a  long  range  basis 
—  usually  are  less  than  !'•  per 
student  —  and  you  get  —  free  — 
8  valuable  aids  for  testing,  grad¬ 
ing  and  visual  instruction. 


your  filing  text 


Send  for  free  3()-day  examination 
copy  of  the  new  fifth  edition  of 
“Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing" 
used  by  over  2800  teachers.  Com¬ 
plete,  authoritative. .  .covers  all 
commercial  systems  and  methods. 
F-ully  illustrated;  304  pages;  maroon 
cloth  binding;  $1.40  (slightly  more 
in  Central  and  Western  U.S.). 
'I'ou'll  get  your  ct)py  free  if  you 
adopt  it  for  your  students.  Send  the 
coupon  at  the  right  today. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  RECORDS  ADMINISTRATION 
Room  1544,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Yes,  I’d  like  to  examine  "Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing’ 
for  thirty'  dar  s,  free. 
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(©FflBER-CflSlElL 

PENCIL  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEWARK  4,  N.  J. 


NO 

TRICK 

to  erase  pencil,  ink 
ond  typewriter  errors 
with  this  wood-encased, 
pencil-shaped  eraser. 

GUGKS 

with  teachers  whose 
job  it  is  to  train  students 
to  turn  out  clean  origi¬ 
nals  and  neat  carbons. 

UGKS 

erasing  problems — a 
single  letter  or  a  word 
— without  digging  into 
the  paper.  Leaves  no 
"ghosts”. 

Easily  sharpened  by 
penknife  or  mechanical 
sharpener. 

Look  for  the  EraserStik 
trademark.  It  isn’t  an 
ORIGINAL  EraserStik  un¬ 
less  it  has  the  EraserStik 
name  on  it. 

FREE  SAMPLES  TO 
TEACHERS  for  doss  dem- 
onstrotion  purposes. 
Pleose  write  on  your 
school  letterhead. 


BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  rhe  National  Debt— 

The  CT)P  will  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
next  year.  It  will  be  politieally  distaste- 
fnl,  l)ut  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any¬ 
way  out.  The  Treasury  can  get  through 
this  fiseal  yc>ar,  whieh  ends  on  June  30, 
despite  the  borrowing,  recently,  of  $2 
billion,  whieh  pushed  the  debt  up  to 
within  about  $500  million  of  the  $275- 
Uillion  eeiling.  Tax  collections  are  high¬ 
est  in  the  last  half  of  a  fiscal  year— will 
cover  spending  next  spring. 

The  big  hitch  is  the  next  fiscal  yc'ar, 
1955,  whieh  starts  July  1.  Hope  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1955  has  been 
abandontHl.  Fact  is,  the  1955  deficit 
may  be  $5  to  $6  billion  over  the  debt 
eeiling. 

•  Conprcssioml  Session  in  January. 
Plans  for  this  session  are  already  form¬ 
ing.  W  ithout  real  control  in  either  the 
House  or  Sc'iiate,  the  Administration 
will  go  pretty  far  to  court  Congress- 
deal  it  in  at  the  start  of  negotiations. 
President  Eisenhower  will  bid  strongly 
for  bipartisan  support  on  key  issue's.  In 
the  next  tw-o  months,  he  will  see  a  great 
deal  of  the  leaders  in  Congress— Demo¬ 
crats  as  well  as  Republicans. 

•  Taxes  are  one  example  of  how  the 
.\dministration  realizes  that  it  can’t  go 
far  in  Congress  next  year  without  bi¬ 
partisan  support.  There  will  be  a  big 
cut  January  1,  when  the  excess  profits 
lax  and  the  10  per  cent  (average)  Korea 
b(M)st  on  individuals  go  off— about  $5 
billion  in  revenues  will  be  lost.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  did  want  to  make  this  up- 
much  of  it,  at  least.  That’s  w'hen  the 
sales-tax  ideas  got  into  the  news.  Now- 
tax  plans  have  been  completely  reviscxl. 
The  w-ord  has  gone  out  that  any  pro¬ 
gram  developed  will  be  worked  out 
jointly  by  the  Treasury-  and  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Taxation.  .And  what’s  more  important, 
no  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  Hill  until 
C^ongressional  leaders  have  had  a 
chance  to  state  their  views.  Betting  is 
that  Democrats  also  will  get  a  preview  . 
R  Educational  Premiums— 

Manufacturers  of  breakfast  cereals 
are  wont  to  swap  box  tops  for  w-histles, 
yo->-os,  and  police  badges.  These  toys 
are  necessarily  cheap.  What’s  to  prevent 
them  from  being  educational  as  well? 

That’s  the  (juestion  tw-o  indu.strial 
designers— A.  F.  .Arnold  and  Joseph 
Zalewski  —  asked  themselves  several 
years  ago.  Each  had  a  son,  and  each 
started  making  his  own  toys.  They  con¬ 
centrated  on  simplicity  and  on  cheap 
materials  such  as  paper,  cardboard,  and 
plywood.  They  also  emphasized  artistic 
de.sign. 

•  They  narked  separately  at  first, 


later  deciding  to  join  forces  in  design¬ 
ing  toys  specifically  for  use  as  manu¬ 
facturers’  premiums  and  giveaw-ays. 
New-  A’ork’s  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
heard  of  w  hat  they  were  doing;  the  re¬ 
sult  was  an  exhibit  titled  “Premium 
To\s  IX'signed  h)r  Industn.,”  now-  open 
on  the  Museum’s  ground  floor. 

Few-  of  the  toys  in  the  exhibit  w-ould 
cost  more  than  25  cents  each  to  mass- 
produce.  They  r.uige  from  miniature 
housebuilding  sets  to  rocket  ships. 
Some  are  merely  arrangements  of  colors 
and  shapes.  They’re  all  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  a  youngster’s  artistic  taste  and 
expression. 

■  Budgeting  without  Fear— 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  most 
companies  are  drawing  up  their  next 
year’s  budgets.  The  process  in\-olves 
making  assumptions  about  business  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  coming  year,  and  abojit 
wage  and  tax  levels.  Here  is  what  busi¬ 
nessmen  are  thinking; 

•  Businessmen  are  planning  on  a 
general  decline  in  business  volume— for 
the  other  fellow.  The  great  majoritx- 
expect  their  own  sales  to  hold  up. 

•  Businessmen  exjjcet  profits  during 
1954  to  be  at  least  as  g(H)d  as  in  1953. 
pA-en  if  sales  should  slip,  they  count  on 
tax  cuts  and  tighter  cost  control  to  un¬ 
derwrite  their  profits. 

.A  typical  prognosis  for  1954  is  that 
the  first  half  will  be  down  in  business 
activity,  the  last  half  cfjnally  tip.  Thus, 
the  year  would  wind  up  within  a  few- 
pereentage  points  of  1953,  by  this 
reckoning. 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
.About— 

•  Uifdier  standards  for  workers, 
notably  women  and  children,  is  the  goal 
of  a  Southern  Regional  Conference  in 
Liittle  Rock.  Top  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department  and  of  a  dozen 
southern  states  w-ill  discuss  labor  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  especially  the  thorny  tjuestion 
of  child  labor. 

•  Private  pension  plans  are  on  the 
rise,  according  to  the  Internal  Rev-enue 
Bureau.  The  bureau  reports  having  ap¬ 
proved  3,780  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  in  the  year  ended  last  June  30— 
way  over  the  2,493  figure  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
10  million  workers  are  now  covered  by 
such  plans. 

•  Replacement  tire  sales  w-ill  jump 
from  49  million  in  1953  to  51  million  in 
1954,  according  to  Joseph  A.  Hoban. 
vice-president  of  B.  F.  Goodrich.  If  he’s 
right,  the  rise  will  provide  a  sizable 
cu.shion  against  predicted  losses  through 
a  reduction  in  new  automobile  produc¬ 
tion. 
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best  for  tembing 
best  for  learning 
best  for  remedial  work 


School 


Address 


DECEMBER,  195.3 


Teachers  have  proved  that  students  learn  to 
type  more  quickly  and  with  fewer  errors  on  IBM 
Electrics. 

Now  they’re  proving  another  great  advantage— 
the  benefits  of  the  IBM  Electric  in  remedied  work! 

This  is  what  one  outstanding  teacher  says  in  a 
published  report: 


IBM,  Dept.  BE-9 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  booklet,  “Electric  Type¬ 
writers  in  Education,”  and  latest 
classroom  results. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


Don’t  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  i;o  your  students 
to  give  them  training  that  will  make  them  the 
best  possible  typists?  Send  now  for  full  report  on 
the  latest  developments  in  using  these  great 
^'teaching  typewriters'* 


□  We'd  like  to  see  your  full-color  sound 
movie,  “Electric  Typing  Time,”  on 


“Use  of  the  electric  as  a  remedial  device  may  well 
replace  the  need  for  special  remedial  drills  and 
corrective  copy  material.  Put  a  manual  student 
with  a  handicapping  habit  on  an  electric  and 
watch  him  suddenly  improve,  almost  overnight.” 


Name 


{date) 


It’s  a  fact — wherever  there’s  business  there’s  Burroughs.  That  means 
that  many  of  your  students  will  be  operating  Burroughs  machines 
when  they  enter  the  business  world. 

Fake  the  Burroughs  Calculator,  for  example.  Counting  only  24  of  the 
largest  users,  you’ll  find  they  have  bought  40,003  machines. 

Give  yoiir  students  all  the  advantages  of  learning  their  skills  on  the 
kind  of  equipment  they  are  most  likely  to  use  on  the  job.  More  and 
more.  Burroughs  machines  are  preferred  for  classroom  use,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  they  are  preferred  in  business — simplicity  of  operation 
.  .  .  rugged  construction  .  .  .  low  maintenance  .  .  .  speed. 

(lall  the  Burroughs  branch  office  for  full  information.  The  number  is 
in  the  yellow  pages  t)f  your  telephone  book.  Or  write  direct  to 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


NEW  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

"Learning  the  Burroughs  Calculator,"  a  68-page  manual  complete 
with  drills  and  teits,  is  now  at  ailahle  to  public  and  private  schools. 
One  copy  of  the  manual,  providing  HO  hours  of  practice  material, 
is  supplied  with  each  Calculator  purchased.  Additional  copies 
may  he  obtained  at  nominal  cost. 

For  schools  offering  longer  courses,  "Calculator  Practice  Drills" 
and  "Advanced  Addition  Practice  Problems"  can  be  obtained  to 
expand  courses  up  to  300  hours. 


ADDING  MACHINES 


VHERF.VER  IHFRl  ’S  BUSISESS  THERE’S 

SuFFOllghs 


BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


CALCULATORS 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
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Go  After  What  You  Need  in 
Your  Typing  Laboratory 


.  .  .  AND  HAT  YOU  NEED  is*  equipment  that  makes  possible  the  fulfillment 
of  a  moflern  philosophy  of  intensive  typinj:  training  for  nearly  everyone — new 
machines,  including  electrics;  steel  posture  chairs  and  desks;  additional  business 
machines;  fluorescent  lighting:  and  proper  ventilation. 


DR.  ARCHIE  C  THOMAS 

Kansas  State  College 
Fort  Hays.  Kansas 

n.AT  YOU  think  you  need  in 
your  typewriting  nxjin  or  labo¬ 
ratory  depends  a  great  deal  on 
yonr  philosophy  and  the  objectives  of 
your  typing  program.  It  would  be 
ludicrous  to  try  to  harmonize  an  out-of- 
date  set  of  objectives  with  an  up-to-date 
typing  room.  So,  let’s  consider  first  a 
modern  concept  of  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing,  one  that  is  applicable  to  either 
the  two-,  three-,  or  four-semester  pro¬ 
gram. 

■  Up-lo-Date  Objectives— 

•  Mine  Students.  Typewriting  is  a 
t(xil  of  literacy,  and  so  I  believe  that 
every  high  .school  student  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  one  or  more  se¬ 
mesters  of  training  in  this  tool.  A  de¬ 
sirable  minimum  goal  would  be  to  have 
at  least  85  per  cent  of  each  graduating 
class  trained  for  one  or  more  semesters 
of  typing. 

This  “quantity  concept’’  is  important: 
For  more  students  we  need  and  can 
justify  more  and  better  equipment. 

•  Comfort.  The  student  should  be 
comfortable  and  happy  while  working 
in  the  typing  laboratory.  This  statement 
is  not  so  innocent  as  it  may  .sound.  It 
means  that  the  poor  lighting,  poor  ven¬ 
tilation,  hard-seat  and  straight-back 
chairs,  and  the  wobbly  typing  tables 
now  prevalent  in  too  many  typing  lab¬ 
oratories  must  be  replaced  with  satis¬ 
factory  eriuipment  and  furniture  and 
controls. 

•  Individualized  Instruction.  Instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  individualized  as  extensive¬ 
ly  as  possible  -something  we  pay  lip 
service  to,  even  while  we  are  running 
all  students  down  the  same  instructional 
chute  and  coating  them  with  the  same 
veneer. 

I  recently  made  a  study  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  one-armed  typists;  and  I  find 


that  most  teachers  of  these  handicapped 
boast  that  the  learners  are  given  the 
“regular”  textbook  work  as  soon  as  they 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  key- 
Iroard,  and  that  they  are  held  to  the 
standards  for  the  regular  students. 
That’s  not  individualized  instruction. 

Just  as  bad;  There  are  thousands  of 
typewriting  teachers  who,  even  though 
they  have  spent  years  acquiring  degrees 
and  have  taken  graduate  courses  on  the 
improvement  of'  tvping  instruction, 
would  not  dare  to  deviate  from  the  out¬ 
lined  lesson  plans  provided  by  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  currently  popular  typewrit¬ 
ing  textbooks.  I  ran  across  this  gem  in 
last  May’s  issue  of  Business  E',duc.\tion 
Would;  “So,  although  I  adhere  closely 
to  the  pattern  that  the  authors  .  .  . 
have  provided  in  their  textbooks,  I  do 
take  the  liberty  of  varying  tlieir  proce¬ 
dures.”  .Ah,  such  courage!  Such  daring! 


The  typing  program  I  recommend  re¬ 
quires  original  planning  and  individual¬ 
ized  instruction.  I  do  not  envision  in- 
structon  as  monitoring  a  classroom  of 
lioys  and  girls  who  are  being  taught  by 
a  book. 

•  Goals,  with  Machine  IrntructUm. 
The  basic  goal  for  typing  instimction 
should  be  raw  U’ping  speed  with  usable 
accr^racy,  along  w'ith  a  limited  amount 
of  e/.ploratory  practice  in  the  areas  of 
letters,  rough  drafts,  tables,  filling-in  of 
business  forms,  and  similar  experiences 
in  business  ty^ping. 

.And,  regardless  of  whether  the  typing 
program  includes  two,  three,  or  four 
semesters,  I  recommend  that  instruction 
include  also— 

—Preparation  of  hectograph  masters 
—Use  of  hectograph  color 
—Operation  of  a  liquid  duplicator 
—Preparation  of  stencils 
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appliances.  Doctor  Thomas  urges  that  wiring  he  installed  with  plenty  of  swkets.  and  that  thev 
he  mounted  waist-  or  shoulder-high  on  the  wall. 


—Use  of  a  .\I  imeoscope  and  styli 
—Operation  of  a  stencil  duplicator 
— (deration  of  an  adding  machine 
-Operation  of  electric  typewTiters 
—Practice  in  basic  filing 
—Operation  of  transcribing  machines 
—Transcription  of  shorthand 
—Use  of  office  reference  aids 
—Taking  care  of  a  typing  station 
If  typing  is  involved  in  an  activity  , 
let’s  teach  the  whole  activity. 

•  Elimimtion  of  Deadicood.  “There 
isn’t  time,’’  some  e.xclaim,  especially 
those  who  have  but  two  semesters  of 
typing  in  their  program.  There  is  ample 
time. 

The  other  day  1  surveyed  a  typing 
textb(K)k  and  found  that  there  were  51 
pages  devoted  to  letter  UTiting;  many 
pages  cxjutained  two  or  three  letters, 
and  some  provided  four  or  five  letters. 
This  same  book  devoted  33  pages  to 
rough  drafts.  In  the  past  25  years,  I 
have  worked  in  many  offices;  I  have  en¬ 
countered  fewer  than  a  dozen  rough 
drafts— and  no  two  were  marked  with 
the  same  revision  symlxils.  I  could  make 
the  same  kind  of  evaluation  of  the  over¬ 
load  of  tabulations,  the  innumerable 
ways  to  set  tip  letters,  and  e.xcessive  in¬ 
struction  in  other  typing  applications 
and  techniques.  Authors  write  textbooks 
to  fit  the  courses  of  study  that  you  and 
I  design;  we  can  redesign  ottr  courses 
of  study  any  time  we  wish. 

I  believe  that  by  pnining  the  dead- 
wf/od  from  onr  present  typing  programs 
we  can  salvage  plenty  of  time  for  in¬ 
cluding  the  desirable  experiences  onr 
students  need  and  should  have  as  in¬ 
struction  in  typewriting. 

B  Getting  Our  Rooms  Modernized— 
On  the  foundation  of  such  a  concept 
of  t>’ping  instruction,  let’s  review  our 
needs  in  the  physical  plant— not  a  yvist- 
ful  dream  of  what  yvould  be  ideal,  but 
a  realistic  view  of  yvhat  we  can  do  in 


the  .same  rooms  yve  have  had  to  use 
right  along. 

Your  typing  room  is  probably  a  left¬ 
over  room,  one  that  no  other  depart¬ 
ment  wanted;  and  so  it  is  apt  to  be 
poorly  lighted,  not  too  w'ell  ventilated, 
either  too  large  or  too  small,  and— un¬ 
fortunately-  not  too  centrally  located. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  effect  a  remod¬ 
eling  of  your  entire  scluHil  building, 
but  you  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  about 
some  improvements  that  yvill  greatly 
benefit  your  students. 

•  Lighting.  It’s  your  responsibility  to 
see  that  your  students  have  ample  light 
in  your  typing  laboratory.  Neither  the 
students  nor  their  parents  can  lx*  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  the  initiative;  certainly 
the  other  teachers  in  your  school  hay'e 
problems  {)f  their  own  that  keep  them 
from  campaigning  for  good  lights  for 
your  room.  So  long  as  you  sit  tight  and 
quiet,  the  administrator  and  school 
lx>ard  assume  all’s  well,  and  save  their 
money. 

The  installation  of  fluorescent  lights 
is  a  simple  solution  to  your  problem. 
Tme,  they  cost  some  money;  but  yvhen 
that  problem  comes  up,  you  point  out— 

1.  Considerably  less  electric  current 
is  required  to  use  fluorescent  than  in¬ 
candescent  lamps. 

2.  Injuries  to  eye  health  resulting 
from  poor  lighting  will  be  diminished, 
and  the  over-all  eye  comfort  of  pupils 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

3.  Typewriting  requires  more  eye 
usage  than  do  other  subjects. 

4.  Students  acquire  more  skill  when 
ample  light  is  provided. 

•  Ventilation.  If  draft  deflectors  have 
not  been  installed  in  your  windows,  get 
them.  They  simplify  controlling  and 
improving  room  ventilation,  permitting 
the  windows  to  be  opened  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  even  on  cold  and  windy  days.  Draft 
deflectors  are  inexpensive. 


•  Blackboard  Space.  Make  t'ertain 
that  your  tv  ping  room  has  ample  chalk¬ 
board  space.  Inasmuch  as  quite  a  bit 
of  shorthand  instruction  and  transcrip¬ 
tion  may,  and  should,  take  place  in  the 
typing  room  in  your  broader  program  of 
tv’ping  instruction,  you  will  need  much 
more  blackboard  space  than  is  required 
when  only  tv'ping  is  included  in  your 
program.  This  item  involves  only  a 
trivial  financial  outlay. 

•  Electric  Comer.  One  side,  or  at 
least  one  corner,  of  the  room  should  be 
wired  for  the  electric  equipment— voice- 
writers,  M  imeoscope,  electric  typewrit¬ 
ers.  It  will  prove  economical  to  have  too 
many,  rather  than  too  few,  electrical 
outlets,  particularly  if  electric  typing 
continues  to  mount  in  popularity  and 
effectiveness. 

Speaking  from  expmence,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  outlets  be  placed  waist 
high,  where  they  may  be  reached  easily, 
rather  than  along  the  baseboard,  where 
you  must  get  down  on  your  hands  and 
knees  to  insert  and  remove  plugs. 

If  your  school  administrator  is  sold 
on  your  functional  typing  program,  he 
will  not  balk  at  the  cost  of  installing 
outlets,  and  enough  of  them. 

•  Storage  Space.  With  additional  ac¬ 
tivities  and  equipment  in  your  typing 
laboratorv’,  you  will  require  more  sup¬ 
plies  and  more  space  in  which  to  store 
them.  Your  present  storage  space  is 
doubtless  already  inadequate;  so  now  is 
the  time,  in  any  case,  to  campaign  for 
additional  storage  space. 

It  is  best  to  have  movable  cabinets, 
but  the  situation  may  be  such  that  it 
is  easier  to  get  built-in  cabinets  than 
movable  ones. 

■  Office  Furniture  for  the  Lab— 

•  Poature  Chairs.  One  of  the  most 
important  changes  I  urge  for  the  typing 
laboratorv'  is  the  replacement  of  hard- 

iContinued  on  page  33) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


(PART  II) 


The  Small-Loan  Business- 
Saint  or  Sinner? 


■  Protection  for  the  Borrower— 

My  students  next  raised  the  ciuestion: 
“What  does  the  government  do  to  make 
sure  the  small  borrower  gets  a  fair 
break?” 

•  State  Laws.  I  answered  this  (jues- 
tion  by  giving  the  facts  about  small-loan 
laws  in  the  states  where  they  are  in 
operation: 

In  thirty-five  out  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  our  country,  there  is  in  effect 
legislation  that  protects  the  small  bor¬ 
rower.  Ihuler  these  small-loan  laws, 
there  is  usually  an  agency  of  the  state 
(like  the  state  banking  department) 
that  has  the  job  of  controlling  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  small-loan  business.  It  acts 
like  a  public  watchdog  on  the  btisiness 
—keeping  tab  on  the  advertising,  the 
rates,  the  statements  the  companies 
make,  the  kinds  of  loan  contracts  they 
use,  how  much  security  they  ask  for, 
and  the  way  they  try  to  collect  their 
loans. 

.\ny  person  or  company  who  wants 
to  get  into  the  small-loan  business  in 
these  states  must  apply  for  a  license, 
and  must  .swear  under  oath  to  the  state¬ 
ments  he  makes  in  his  application.  If 
they  should  turn  out  not  to  be  true,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  perjury.  lie  must 
also  tell  the  state  all  about  the  business 
he  says  he  wants  to  establish.  Every¬ 
thing  he  states  may  be  checked  and 
double-checked  by  the  state. 

Before  the  state  will  grant  a  small- 
loan  license,  it  makes  sure  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  financially  responsible  and 
that  he  has  the  experience,  the  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  general  fitness  to  carry'  on 
the  business.  In  a  number  of  states,  he 
must  show  that  he  has  at  least  $25,000 
available  for  the  making  of  loans  before 
the  state  will  let  him  start  in  business, 
lie  must  also  file  a  bond  with  the  state 
as  evidence  of  good  faith.  In  about  half 
the  states,  he  must  show  that  it  would 
be  to  the  convenience  and  advantage  of 
the  community  for  him  to  enter  the 
business. 

•  State-Required  Reports.  After  he 
gets  his  license,  he  must  file  with  the 
state  every'  year  a  report  on  his  busi¬ 


ness.  This  shows  his  balance  sheet, 
what  he  owes  and  what  he  owns,  how 
much  income  he  has  received,  and  how 
much  his  expenses  w'ere. 

There  is  nothing  he  can  cover  up,  for 
he  must  break  down  his  expenses  to 
show  how  much  went  for  salaries,  taxes, 
rent,  fixtures,  furniture,  stationery'  and 
supplies,  travel,  telephone,  advertising, 
maintenanee,  and  credit  losses. 

.  If  a  small-loan  company  makes  ex¬ 
cessive  profits,  this  will  show  up  in  its 
annual  report  in  the  place  where  it 
must  state  the  percentage  return  it  gets 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  assets  it 
uses  and  which  are  useful  in  its  busi¬ 
ness. 

If  a  small-loan  eompany  slights  the 
very  small  borrower,  and  goes  out  only 
after  loans  iii  the  higher  brackets,  this 
also  will  come  out  in  the  annual  report. 
In  this  report  it  has  to  list  the  number 
of  its  loans  up  to  $50,  the  number  up 
to  $100,  and  so  on  up. 

If  the  company  makes  a  habit  of  giv¬ 
ing  loans  without  asking  for  security, 
this  will  be  noticed  in  the  part  of  the 
annual  report  that  shows  the  number 
of  loans  taken  with  and  the  number 
taken  without  security. 

If  the  small-loan  office  gets  so  hungry 
for  volume  that  it  makes  loans  “willy- 
nilly”  to  anyone  who  applies,  this  will 
show  up  in  the  part  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port  showing  the  miinber  of  delinquent 
accounts,  and  how  long  and  how  badly 
(hey  are  delin(|uent. 

If  it  gets  “hard-boiled”  and  ruthless, 
and  tries  to  exact  the  last  pound  of  flesh 
by  a  regular  practice  of  foreclosures  and 
repossessions,  it  will  be  shown  up  in  its 
tnie  colors  in  the  part  of  the  report 
showirg  the  extent  of  its  resort  to  legal 
jrrocesses. 

From  all  the  annual  reports  that  the 
state  gets  from  all  its  lieensed  lenders, 
the  state  prepares  a  report  available  to 
the  general  public.  This  composite  re- 
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port  shows  the  total  profits  of  the  small- 
loan  companies,  tlu*  total  percentages  of 
their  returns  in  relation  to  their  assets 
used  and  useful,  the  kinds  of  security 
they  have  taken,  and  the  nature  of  their 
delinqueneies.  From  all  these  figures 
that  the  states  gathers,  it  also  publishes 
the  average  expense  per  small  loan  and 
the  average  percentage  rate  of  return 
per  small  loan. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  business 
that  has  to  disclose  so  completely  its 
policies  and  its  practices,  and  the  oper- 
atiiig  figures  that  bear  these  out. 

In  addition  to  these  annual  reports, 
the  state  can  and  does  ask  for  interim 
reports  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
state  likewise  makes  spot-checks  of 
small-loan  offices  to  find  out  whether 
they  are  complying  with  the  law  and 
whether  they  are  dealing  fairly  with 
their  borrowers.  For  example,  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  contrary  to  the  small-loan  law  for 
the  lender  to  take  mortgages  on  the  real 
estate  of  borrowers;  and  if  the  state 
finds  that  a  lender  has  done  so,  it  may 
revoke  his  license,  which  would  put 
him  out  of  business. 

Small-loan  laws  recognize  that  it  is 
bad  for  the  borrower  to  tie  himself  up 
with  a  long-term  loan;  and  so  most 
statutes  prescrilx'  that  the  loan  may  not 
be  longer  than  a  certain  period,  usually 
twenty  months  or  less.  If  the  state  in  its 
investigations  of  licensed  lenders  finds 
out  that  anyone  has  violated  this  pro¬ 
vision,  it  can  declare  the  entire  loan 
contract  null  and  void,  fine  the  lender, 
and  also  suspend  or  revoke  his  license. 

•  Loan  Company  Associations.  This 
policing  and  keeping  the  small-loan 
business  in  line  is  carried  on  not  only 
by  the  state,  but  also  by  state  associa¬ 
tions  of  small-loan  companies.  In  their 
ewn  self-interest,  these  associations  rec¬ 
ognize  that  they  cannot  get  the  good 
will  of  the  public  unless  they  keep  their 
house  clean  and  in  good  order.  They 
therefore  require  that  every  applieant 
for  membership  in  their  association  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  code  of  ethics.  Almost  every 
provision  of  this  code  concerns  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  borrower.  And  the  cwle 
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is  more  than  mere  words.  A  reputable 
member  of  the  Assoeiation  does  not 
want  to  have  his  name  and  his  business 
tarnished  by  being  eonnected  with  any- 
(»ne  guilty  of  shady  praetices.  He,  and 
the  others  like  him,  will  take  steps  to 
throw  the  wrongdoers  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

What  is  done  on  a  state  seale  by  the 
state  assoeiation  is  likewise  done  on  a 
loeal  .scale  by  local  lenders’  exchanges. 
They  and  their  members  are  in  a 
strategic  position  to  spot  violations  of 
the  small-loan  law.  For  example,  no 
lender  can  overcharge  a  borrower  vcr\ 
long,  for  the  borrower  will  get  sick  and 
tired  of  this,  and  try  to  refinance  his 
loan  with  another  lender.  When  he  does 
so,  he  brings  his  rec-ords  with  him.  The 
trained  eye  of  the  reputable  lender  can 
detect  the  irregularity,  and  he  will  be 
constrained  to  report  it. 

And  there  is  another  etpially  impor¬ 
tant  wa\’  in  which  lenders’  exchanges 
protect  the  small  borrower.  It  is  this;  A 
person,  knowing  that  the  law  m.iy  pre¬ 
vent  an\  one  licensed  lender  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  loan  over  S3()0  to  him,  may  tr\ 
to  get  several  such  loans  from  several 
difft'rent  lenders.  Sneh  a  person  has  be¬ 
come  so  inordinate  in  his  desire  to  bor¬ 
row  that  he  must  be  protected  against 
himself.  His  own  poeketbook  must  be 
policed,  and  a  strong  lenders’  ('xehange 
can  do  just  that.  It  can  prevent  such  a 
small  born)wer  from  doubling  up  on  his 
loans.  It  can  do  this  by  recjuiring  the 
members  of  the  exchange  to  clear  with 
its  records  to  determine  whether  the 
small  borrower  has  outstanding  loans 
with  other  members.  If  he  has,  the  by¬ 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  lenders’  ex¬ 
change  can  recpiire  that  no  additional 
loans  from  any  other  mi'inbers  can  be 
granted  until  those  outstanding  have 
been  paid. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this 
situation  presents  no  small  problem. 
There  is  more  and  more  pressure  by 
small  borrowers  to  get  loans  at  several 
different  places.  This  can  be  resisted 
only  where  the  lenders’  exchange  is 
strong  and  takes  a  firm  stand  against 
this  practice.  Unfortunately,  some  lend¬ 
ers’  exchanges  are  weak,  and  have  little 
or  no  control  over  their  members,  who 
close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  small 
would-he  b»)rrower  may  have  other 
loans  outstanding.  .\nd,  obvknisly,  a 
lenders’  exchange  has  no  control  what¬ 
soever  over  a  lender  who  is  not  a  mem- 
biT  of  the  exchange. 

But  there  is  one  bright  and  encour¬ 
aging  aspect  in  the  picture:  There  is  a 
strong  element  of  established  companies 
interested  in  the  good  will  of  the  public. 
This  element  will  and  does  bring  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  for  the  constructive  control 
of  indebtedness.  In  doing  so,  this  ele¬ 
ment  is  acting  in  part  in  enlightened 
self-interest,  for  such  control  acts  to 
protect  the  lender,  just  as  it  acts  to  pro¬ 


tect  the  born)wer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  extension  of  construc¬ 
tive  control  over  indebtedness  is  g.iin- 
ing,  rather  than  losing,  ground.  More 
power  to  this  element  in  the  small-loan 
business  and  to  the  lenders’  exchanges 
that  implement  this  policy! 

•  Life  iu  a  Goldfish  Boul.  Both  pri¬ 
vate  controls,  such  as  these,  and  public 
controls  result  in  licensed  small-loan 
lenders  living  their  lives  in  a  virtual 
goldfish  bowl.  This  in  itself  is  a  strong 
protection  to  the  borrower.  Even  if  he 
wanted  to,  the  licensed  lender  cannot 
"get  away  with  things,”  for  the  evfs  of 
the  state,  the  public,  and  the  business 
are  constantly  on  him.  This  really  means 
something  to  the  small  btirrower.  He 
knows  that  there  is  small  chance  of 
being  victimized  when  he  walks  into  a 
small-loan  office  and  sees  the  sign,  sav  ¬ 
ing  that  it  is  licensed  by  the  state.  This 
means  to  him  that  he  is  getting  all  the 
orotection  law-enforcement  officers  and 
the  business  it.self  can  give,  and  that 
what  such  a  lender  does  can  become  a 
m.itter  of  public  record. 

■  “What  Is  the  Tnsurance'  .\ngle?”— 
“Why  should  the  lender  ever  refpiire 
insurance  on  a  small  loan?  Isn’t  this 
practice  subject  to  great  abuse?” 

In  asking  me  these  questions,  my  stu¬ 
dents  have  cited  cases  seeming  to  show 
that  small  borrowers  have  been  victim¬ 
ized  by  being  required  to  take  out  un¬ 
needed  insurance  before  being  granted 
a  small  loan.  They  have  been  told  that 
lenders  do  not  explain  the  terms  of  the 
policies.  They  feel  that  the  average  bor¬ 
rower  does  not  bother  to  read  the  fine 
print,  and  would  not  understand  the 
legal  jargon  in  which  some  of  this  is 
phrased.  They  suspect  that  some  c'om- 
panies  have  coerced  borrowers  into 
taking  out  paddl'd  insurance,  and  have 
stuffed  their  pocketbooks  with  fat  com¬ 
missions  on  premiums. 

•  There  is  somethiup,  to  .suspicions 
such  as  these.  Even  where  adequate 
small-loan  laws  exist,  some  unscrupii- 
lons  lenders  have  still  taken  advantage 
of  the  small  borrower  through  ct'itain 
insurance  requirements.  In  states  like 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  where  the  in¬ 
surance  aspect  is  not  well  controlled, 
some  lenders  have  required  insurance 
on  which  they  themselves  have  taken 
insurance  commissions  as  high  as  8o 
per  cent.  They  are  “loan  sharks”  when 
they  do  this,  but  this  fact  is  covered  up 
by  the  cloak  of  insurance.  In  such  cases, 
the  need  for  proper  insurance  regula¬ 
tion  is  just  as  strong  as  it  has  been  for 
adequate  small-loan  legi.slation. 

In  a  number  of  states,  these  possibili¬ 
ties  of  abuse  via  the  provision  of  insur¬ 
ance  requirements  have  been  recog¬ 
nized,  and  so-called  anti-coercioti 
statutes  have  been  adopted.  Such  laws 
may  prohibit  lenders  from  compelling 
borrowers  to  take  out  insurance  from  an 
agent  designated  by  the  lender  or  the 


finance  company.  Such  laws  specilicallv 
state  that  the  borrower  shall  not  be 
coerced,  intimidated,  or  otherwise  pi'i- 
suaded  by  a  lender  as  to  where  he 
should  place  his  insurance.  It  is  np  to 
the  borrower  to  place  his  insurance  on 
the  loan  with  a  company  of  his  own 
choosing. 

•  “lint  ulitj  should  the  horroteer 
h;ive  to  take  out  antj  insurance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  loan?”  Tlu're  is  an 
answer  to  this.  .Suppose  the  borrower 
would  go  to  a  bank  and  get  a  loan  and 
give  the  bank  .security  for  the  loan;  the 
bank  would  in  all  probability  reephre 
him  to  take  out  proin-rtv  instirance  on 
the  security  to  prott'ct  it  against  loss 
from  fire  or  other  causes.  Similarly, 
when  the  loan  is  taken  out  with  a  small- 
loan  companv,  it  is  entitled  to  proU'C'- 
tion  on  the  si'cnrity  itself. 

“But  when  a  loan  is  grantid  without 
lecpiiring  security,  then  what  is  the 
point  in  asking  the  bonower  to  take  out 
insurance?  ”  Suppose  the  borrower  later 
hi'comes  sick,  disabled,  or  dies.  If  no 
insnnince  has  lu-en  t.iken  out  on  the 
loan,  there  would  be  no  vv;iy  of  getting 
it  paid  oil  unless  legal  action  was  taken 
against  his  eslat<'  or  s\iit  was  filed  and 
his  properly  attached.  This  would  be 
acting  like  a  modern  Shylock  ;md  would 
be  unconscionable. 

To  forestall  such  a  situation  from 
.'.rising,  it  s('ems  only  n'asonable  to  per¬ 
mit  the  lender  to  ask  the  borrower  to 
taki'  out  life,  health,  and  accident  iii- 
snrance  to  cov  er  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
Then,  if  anything  happens  to  the  bor¬ 
rower,  iirovision  for  p.iyment  is  avail¬ 
able.  N'aturallv,  the  irolicy  .should  pro¬ 
vide  for  reductions  in  its  amount  as 
reductions  are  made'  through  install 
rnent  paymc'iits  on  tlu'  loan.  Xatiirally. 
provision  should  lu'  nuide  for  refund  of 
nnearni'd  |neininins,  il  tlu'  loan  is  jraid 
Ix'fore  due. 

•  In  <dl  eases,  the  })olieies  of  insur¬ 
ance  r('(inired  should  be  made  at  st.and- 
ard  rate's  authorized  by  the  State  De- 
jrartment  of  Insurance.  The  life,  health, 
and  accident  insurance  involved  is  small 
in  amount.  In  the  case  of  accident  and 
la'alth,  it  could  be  limited  to  a  monthly 
indemnity  not  more  than  the  monthly 
installnu'iits  reepiired  by  the  loan  con¬ 
tract. 

.\s  the  life,  accident,  and  health  in¬ 
surance  is  a  type  not  usually  sold  by 
the  ortlinary  insurance  agent,  there 
st'enrs  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
U'uder  should  rtot  write  this  himself, 
if  the  horroicer  is  tvillinp,  and  receive 
the  regular  commissions.  There  would 
be  no  danger  of  abuse,  because  the 
seller  could  not  collect  more  than  the 
standard  premiums  recognized  by  law. 
The  commissions  the  lender  would  thus 
t  arn  could  help  offset  other  of  his  ex¬ 
penses  and  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
charge  for  making  and  servicing  the 
loan.  (Continued  next  month) 
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A.  A.  Schlichting  suggests 


Another 


No  ONE  W  ILL  \  ENTUHE  to  say 
that  today’s  tyj)(>\vriter  is  now 
“sot  for  lifo”  or  that  its  keyboard 
is  frozen  permanently  in  its  present  de¬ 
sign.  Tlie  intense  drive  for  simplifica¬ 
tion  in  the  office  and  in  the  classroom 
will  make  itself  felt.  The  impact  of  re¬ 
search  will  come  to  he  recognized. 

W’l  ly,  just  in  ri'cent  years  the  popu¬ 
larization  of  the  electric  typewriter, 
with  the  shifting  around  on  some  ma- 
cliines  of  the  underscore  (to  pair  it 
with  the  hyphen),  the  apostrophe  and 
(]notation  mark  (pain'd  beside  the 
semicH)lon  key),  and  the  at  and  cent 
signs,  shows  how  mutable  the  keyboard 
arrangement  really  is. 

And  so  the  writer  has  four  sugges¬ 
tions  to  offer,  oiu's  that  are  practical, 
festi'd,  and  true  simplifications. 

■  Eliminate  Unnecessary  Keys— 

•  The  Ccut-At  Ketj.  Except  for  nse 
in  a  few  specialized  businesses,  the 
key  is  hardly  justifiable.  The  nse  of  the 
cent  mark  is  a  rarit\-;  the  tendency  is  to 
write  the  word  in  toll  or  nse  the  actual 
cents  in  dc'cimal  arrangc'ment.  If  truly 
iK'cded  (K'casionally,  the  symbol  can  be 
made  by  typing  a  diagonal  over  a 
small  c. 

rhe  (®  symbol  is  ecpially  rare.  In 
billing  procedure,  forms  always  provide 
a  column  for  nnit  prices;  in  corrc'spond- 
ence,  at  or  cadi  or  per  is  used,  not  the 
(g)  sign. 

Eliminating  that  kew  would  put  the 
right-hand  little  finger  on  the  end  key, 
like  its  h'ft-hand  eonnterpart. 

•  The  Fraetion  Key.  The  fact  that 
th('  key  was  eliminated  from  the  key¬ 
board  long  ago,  with  no  sense  of  loss, 
indicates  how  easily  the  *2-'4  could  be 
deletc'd.  When  typing  many  fractions, 
some  —  therefore,  all  —  most  be  con¬ 
structed.  Hc'sides,  the  I2  and  Vi  do  not 
show  np  clearly  in  carbon  work.  Elimi¬ 
nating  this  key  would  be  good  riddance. 
■  INe  a  Single  Shift  Key- 

Placing  a  single  shift  key  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  keyboard,  in  the  position  now 
occnpic’d  by  the  letter  B,  has  signifi¬ 
cant  advantages.  It  provides  a  con¬ 
veniently  located  ktw,  which  can  be 
o|)erated  with  almost  identical  stretch 
from  either  side  of  the  keyboard.  Since 


Simplified  Keyboard 

WITH  THE  SHIFT  KEY  IN  THE  CENTER 
AND  FOUR  KEYS  SWITCHED  AROUND 
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The  author  suggests  deleting  the  V2-V4  and  keys:  shifting  the  H,  /',  comma, 
and  colon-semicolon;  and  substituting  a  single  central  shifting  key.  Then,  he 
recommends  the  ''symmetricar  fingering  zones,  more  .suitable  for  the  typist's 
muscular  structure,  instead  of  the  present  “paralleT'  zones. 


the  first  finger  is  much  better  ecpiipped 
in  strength  and  agility  to  handle  the 
shifting  task  than  are  the  little  fingers, 
shifting  tc'clmiciue  would  (pnckly  im¬ 
prove. 

Think  how  much  easier  it  would  be 
to  train  students  to  make  the  shifts!  .\t 
present,  with  two  shift  keys,  the  right 
little  finger  must  travel  approximately 
twice  as  far  as  the  left,  rerpiiring  diffei- 
(‘nt  training  for  each. 

■  Swing  Around  Some  Other  Keys— 

•  The  B  Key.  To  make  nwm  for  the 
central  shift  key,  the  B  key  may  be  re¬ 
located  in  the  space  currently  occupied 
by  the  comma.  A  study  of  combinations 
of  the  letter  B  with  other  letters  reveals 
that  B  more  freciuently  precedes  and 
follows  letters  on  the  left  side  of  the 
keyboard;  relocating  B,  therefore, 
wotdd  result  in  easier  typing. 

•  The  P  Key.  The  easy-to-reaeh  and 
easy-to-learn  key  position  of  the  right 
little  finger  has  been  wasted  on  the 
rarely  uscxl  semicolon  key.  Plaeing  the 
letter  P  in  this  position  would  enable 
the  typist  to  write  virtually  all  the  al¬ 
phabetic  letters  without  moving  either 
little  finger  from  its  guide-key  position. 
Thus,  shifting  the  P  would  simplify  its 
learning,  expedite  its  use,  and  make 
more  efficient  use  of  the  key  location. 


•  The  Comma  Key.  This  key  can 
readily  be  relocated  in  the  position  nor¬ 
mally  occupied  by  P,  thus  making  room 
for  the  more  important  B.  Both  B  and  P 
are  used  more  frerpiently  than  the 
comma  in  business  correspondenc't\ 
T(Mi.  having  the  comma  near  the  num¬ 
ber  row,  for  use  in  long  niimbers,  would 
be  a  further  asset  to  this  change. 

•  The  Colon-Semicolon  Key.  This 
key,  wasted  in  a  good  keyboard  posi¬ 
tion,  can  be  shifted  to  the  position  nor¬ 
mally  occupied  by  the  fraction  key;  it 
remains  a  little-finger,  right-hand  reach. 
■  Revise  the  Fingering  Zones— 

The  keyboard  changes  suggested 
make  possible  an  improv(>d  fingering 
pattern,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  In 
this  pattern,  the  usual  parallel  fingering 
is  replaced  by  .symmetrical  fingering, 
which  is  much  more  compatible  with 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  arms, 
hands,  and  fingers. 

When  will  these  keyboard  and  finger¬ 
ing-zone  changes  come  about?  On  one 
machine,  the  writer’s,  they  have  already 
come  about— at  a  cost  of  $5  for  a  me¬ 
chanic’s  time.  The  changes  are  easy  to 
make,  are  practical,  have  many  advan¬ 
tages,  and  result  in  greatly  improved 
perfonnance  and  learning  ease.— A.  A. 
Schlichtinfi,  The  Dalles,  Orcfron 
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Bulletin  Board  Display 


Tiik  keeling  ok  restless¬ 
ness,  ot  holiday  anticipation,  and 
an  attitude  ot  “let’s  do  something  dif- 
terent”  caused  the  teachers  of  the 
Bladensbnrj'  High  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  to  do  something  different  in  the 
typing  classes.  I'hes’  felt,  however,  that 
they  should  keep  within  the  boundaries 
of  typing.  So,  artyping  was  introduced. 

Old  (diristmas  cards  were  brought  to 
class  and  designs  were  selected  for  use. 
Original  designs  were  made  by  the 
more  enterprising  students.  Santa 
Glauses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  holly 
wreaths,  snowflakes,  and  candles  were 
some  of  the  motifs  used.  Each  design 
was  cut  from  carbon  paper  (different 
colors  added  a  note  of  interest)  and 
placed  against  a  sheet  of  colored  con- 
strjiction  paper,  on  which  the  design 
w  as  to  be  reproduced.  .\  sluct  of  white 
paper  was  then  placed  on  top,  and  the 
students  typed  over  the  portion  of  the 
paper  where  the  carbf)n  design  was 
placed.  Some  students  wrote  “Merr\- 
(.’hristmas”  over  and  over;  others  used 
combinations  of  letters.  Use  of  the 
variable  lincspacer  made  it  possible  to 
make  the  designs  very  dark. 

Time  spent  on  the  project  was 
roughly  one  week,  varying  from  class 
to  class  as  interest  dictated.  This  proj- 
('ct  was  nndertaken  the  second  week  in 
December,  which  gave  time  for  the 
display  to  be  ready  and  on  exhibition 
the  week  before  sebool  was  closed  for 
the  holiday. 

In  addition  to  the  fun— and  some¬ 
thing  different— material  for  a  beautiful 
display  in  one  of  the  lobby  showcases 
was  provided.  Interest  in  typing  was 
created,  and  many  persons  expressed 
surprise  at  the  things  tliat  could  be 
done  on  a  typewriter.  Students  were 
given  practice  in  using  carbon  paper 
and  in  using  the  variable  lincspace. 
t)ven  stroking  was  urged,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  good,  even  stroking  were 
<piickly  recognized.  And  some  of  the 
slow  students  showed  a  new-found  in¬ 
terest  in  typing.— ynnne  \V.  jemvn  and 
Ruth  B.  Ward,  liladenslmrg  Iliah 
School,  Bladcnshurg,  Maryland 


LAST  CHRISTMAS.  .lumie  Jensen  and  Ruth  )\ard  dei  ided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  different  in  their  typing  classes  at  Rladenshurg  (Maryland)  High 
School.  The  result  was  this  |iicture'<pie  hidletin-hoard  display  made  up 
entirely  of  artyping  work  done  hv  tlie  students. 


THE  STUDENT  who  made  this 
picture  of  a  candle  lantern  used 
only  one  letter — the  small  letter  x. 


THIS  FIGURE  of  Santa  Claus  with 
a  pack  on  his  hack  was  made  with 
capital  .l/‘s  and  small  m's  and  n’s. 
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Shorthand  Carols 


The  CHRISTMAS  SEASON  al¬ 
ways  brings  to  mind  the  beautiful 
carols  that  are  sung  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Schools  usually  provide  for  some 
carol  singing;  but,  in  the  high  school, 

1  find  that  very  little  is  done  in  indi- 
\  idual  classes.  'I  herefore,  I  decided  that 
we  would  spend  a  part  of  the  period 
singing,  the  last  time  1  met  with  my 
shorthand  classes  before  the  f^iristmas 
holiday. 

There  are  man\  c-arol  booklets  avail¬ 
able  to  schools,  but  1  wanted  to  tie  up 
the  carol  singing  with  shorthand.  1 
wrote  several  carols  on  a  stencil  and 
raTi  them  off  on  full  sheets  of  mimeo- 
grajih  paper.  The  students  enjoyed  the 
idea  of  singing  from  the  shorthand. 

Their  interest  in  these  carols  led  me 
to  rewrite  the  carols,  stenciling  them  in 
booklet  form.  This  idea  can  be  carried 
out  with  the  help  of  several  students. 
The  draw  ing  on  the  cover  of  the  booklet 
and  the  ones  inside  may  be  submitted 
by  students  W’ho  are  enrolled  in  art 
classes,  or  by  a  student  who  has  some 
artistic  ability. 

The  actual  mimeographing  of  my 
booklets  became  a  project  for  two 
senior  girls  who  were  working  on  the 
mimeograph  machine  as  a  part  of  their 
.school  work.  They  w’cre  tanght  how  to 
use  the  colored  ink,  and  they  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  project. 

The  preparation  of  the  stencils  might 
be  done  by  advanced  shorthand  students 
whose  shorthand  penmanship  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  If  these  students  have 
not  had  experience  in  making  stencils— 
the  use  of  the  stylus,  etc.— it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  them  a  little  practice. 
\’arions  styli  can  be  used,  but  1  have 
found  that  a  ball-point  pen  works  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well. 

So,  you  see  how  the  carols— my 
(Christmas  greeting,  pupil  participation 
in  a  practical  problem,  and  lots  of  en¬ 
joyment  by  all  on  that  last  day  of  .short¬ 
hand  class— might  be  tied  up  in  one 
package,  gayly  decorated,  and  with  a 
holiday  greeting  to  all.— Afarion  E.  Fos- 
dick,  McCaskey  IIip,h  School,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 


THESE  TWO  I’ACE.S  of  the  niimcographed  Cliristma-i  carol  booklet  show 
the  fine  work  done  by  .Miss  Fosdick's  ad\anced  shorthand  students. 


THIS  ATTR.\CTI\E  ROOKl.ET.  containing  Christinas  carols  written  in 
sliordiand.  was  used  in  Marion  Fosdick's  shortliand  (  lapses  during  the 
last  meeting  before  the  Christinas  holiday. 
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Modern  Planning  for  Business  Training: 


ONE  CUPBOARD  provides  for  storage  of  booklets  and  maga¬ 
zines.  At  the  top  are  8  shelves  of  '4 -inch  plywood,  3 '2  inches 
apart.  Below  are  11  more  shelves.  I '2  inches  apart.  The  heavy 
shelving  is  of  solid  ^4 -inch  wood.  The  lower  cupboard  is  39 
inches  high,  24  deep,  and  46  wide.  It  is  footed  with  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Linotile  room  flooring,  so  that  equipment  may 
easily  be  rolled  into  the  room. 


HALFWAY  across  the  room,  there  is  an  offset  area  about  a  foot 
deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  wall;  this  area  was  chosen  as  the 
place  at  which  to  insert  three  four-drawer  filing  cabinets,  and 
all  cupboards  were  made  flush  with  them.  The  space  above  is 
46  inches  wide,  with  sections  designed  for  phonograph  records 
and  the  filing  aids  used  with  practice  work  at  the  drawers 
of  the  filing  cabinets. 
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WHEN  W'E  convfitfd  an  ordinary  classroom 
into  a  secretarial-training  laboratory  at 
Emporia  (Kansas)  State  College,  we  were 
resolved  to  ha\e— for  once!— adecpiate  cupboard  space. 
W'e  got  it,  as  these  pictures  indicate.  We  “loaded”  both 
ends  of  the  room  with  cuplx)ards. 

At  the  one  end,  we  bnilt  wall-to-wall  enplioards  (as 
illustrated  at  top  left),  designing  them  to  fit  snugly 
around  onr  battery  of  filing  cabinets.  Each  cupboard 
e.xtcnds  to  a  height  of  nine  feet— the  top  portion,  of 
c‘t)nrse,  is  too  high  for  everyday  use;  but  it  is  fine  for 
scldom-nsed  articles.  Above  the  cupboards,  a  sound¬ 
proofed  wall  extends  to  the  ct'iling,  forming  large  bins 
above  the  top  cupboard  shelves. 

•At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  we  have  more  wall-to- 
wall  cuplK)ards,  too,  but  these  are  waist  high,  topped 
with  glossy  black  Tex-O-Lite  covering,  to  make  a  work¬ 
ing  area.  One  portion  of  this  area  is  used  for  the  dicta¬ 
tion  station  [ilescribcd  on  page  28  of  the  October 
issue];  the  remainder  is  used  as  a  duplicating  workshop, 
as  shown  in  the  lower-right  photograph.  The  cupboards 


below  the  working  shelf  are  used  for  storing  illuminated 
drawing  boards  and  duplicating  supplies.  Reeessed  into 
what  was  once  two  windows  looking  into  an  adjacent 
classroom  is  still  another  cupboard,  in  which  we  store 
our  mimeograph  inks,  ink  pads,  stencils,  styli,  etc. 

.All  the  cupboards  hav  e  doors.  For  the  tall  cupboards, 
Dutch  doors  were  used  so  that  only  those  cupboards 
to  which  access  is  required  during  a  particular  class 
period  need  be  open.  .All  cuplx)ards  except  the  top 
ones  in  the  high  bank  of  shelves  have  locks  on  the 
doors— one  key  opens  them  all.  Having  locks  on  the 
doors  safeguards  the  materials  during  extended  school 
holidays. 

Despite  the  amount  of  space  lost  to  cupboards,  our 
floor  space  still  measures  2T'8"  by  22'3",  which  is  ade- 
(juate— even  generous— for  our  needs. 

Completing  the  modernization  of  the  room,  it  is 
painted  in  two  tones  of  green;  it  has  an  acoustic-tile 
ceiling;  it  has  Linotile  flooring;  it  has  Slim-Line  fluor- 
e.scent  lighting.  .And  plenty  of  cupboards!— Duck- 
wall,  State  Teachers  CoUe»e,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


The  Cupboards  at  Emporia  State 


PRACTICE  FILING  sets  are  stored  in  sections  11  inches  deep. 
7’ 2  high,  and  6  wide;  each  cubicle  holds  two  boxes.  Shelves 
are  of  %4-inch  wood,  with  upright  divisions  of  l2-inch  wood. 
The  lower  part,  which  has  its  own  doors,  is  used  for  storing 
transcribing-machine  practice  materials;  the  cylinders  are  kept 
in  special  sections  made  of  plywood,  shallow  enough  for  cylin¬ 
ders  to  project  about  ’2  inch. 


DUPLICATING  work  area  is  at  opposite  end  of  the  room. 
The  black-topped  work  shelf  is  24  inches  deep,  23'/2  high. 
Beneath  it  are  twin  paper-storage  shelves,  half  of  them  12 
inches  deep  and  half  of  them  19  inches  deep.  Toe  room  is  left 
below  the  cabinets.  Above  the  work  area  is  a  mimeograph - 
supply  cabinet  recessed  into  an  area  once  occupied  by  two 
windows;  it  is  34  inches  wide  and  13  inches  deep. 
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HOW  TO 
TEACH  THE 
FINANCIAL 
PAGE 

GERALD  W.  MAXWELL 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

Take  the  six  and  a  half  million  people  who  own 
corporate  stocks  and  bonds.  Add  the  eightx'-six  mil¬ 
lion  life  insurance  policyholders  who,  through  their 
life  insurance  c'ompany,  have  indirectly  invested  in 
corporate  securities.  Put  them  together— and  it  turns  out 
that  more  than  half  our  total  population  has  a  financial 
interest  in  the  stock  market. 

Select  a  large  corporation  at  random.  Count  the  number 
of  owners.  The  odds  are  high  that  it  will  run  into  the 
hundred  thousands.  There’s  .American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph,  for  instance,  with  985,000  shareholders;  General 
Motors,  with  445,000;  General  Electric,  with  249,000; 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  with  221,000. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  many  of  our  present-day 
Marys  and  Johnn\  s  will  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  invest 
in  stocks.  Since  many  of  them  will  not  go  on  to  college- 
much  less  major  in  business  finance— it  is  important  that 
they  learn  how  to  interpret  the  financial  pages  of  daily 
newspapers. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  Helens  and  Freds  who  will  go 
t(j  work  for  the  Industrial  Bolts  Corporation,  which  (as  a 
part  of  its  emplo\  ee-incentive  program)  maintains  a  stock- 
ownership  plan  for  its  workers.  They  should  be  able  to  tell 
how  their  stock  is  doing. 

But  suppose  your  students  go  to  work  for  a  one-owner 
business.  By  teaching  them  to  interpret  the  financial  pages, 
you'll  be  giving  them  an  introduction  into  the  way  .American 
free  enterprise  works— and  this  is  valuable. 

■  .An  Outline  A’ou  Can  Follow— 

•  Spend  About  a  Week.  Your  students  can  probably 
complete  this  elementary’  study  of  the  financial  page  in  one 
week.  Those  who  have  taught  such  a  unit  will  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  a  study  of  just  one  small  portion  of  a  ver\- 
complex  subject— corporation  finance.  This  means  that  if 
your  students  become  really  interested  and  want  to  pursue 
stocks  and  bonds  further,  after  getting  this  first  dose,  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  time  you  can  spend.  So,  you’ll 
want  to  adapt  the  following  outline  according  to  the  total 
amount  of  time  available,  your  knowledge  of  corporate 
affairs,  and  you  students’  interest: 

Part  1:  Introduction  and  motivation 

Part  2;  Study  of  the  financial  page— interpretation  of  indi- 
vidu.al  listings  on  the  New  A'ork  Stock  Exchange 

Part  3:  Study  of  the  financial  page— how  to  read  the  total 
daily  activities  of  the  stock  market  at  a  glance 

Part  4:  Study  of  the  financial  page-other  items  in  which 
students  express  interest 
Part  5;  Evaluation 


■  First  Get  Them  Interested- 

In  order  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  you’ll  have  to  take  steps 
to  interest  your  students  in  something  that,  at  first,  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  a  series  of  groans.  There  are  several  steps 
you  can  take. 

•  Visit  a  Stock  Plxchauf^e.  If  you’re  located  close  enough, 
you  should  not  miss  a  visit  to  a  stock  exchange.  The  two 
largest  exchanges  are  located  in  New  York  City'— the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  .American  Stock  Exchange 
(formerly  the  New  A’ork  Curb  Exchange).  The  third  largest 
is  the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange  in  Chicago.  Other  exchanges 
are  located  in  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Los  .Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco. 

Be  sure,  when  you  make  your  visit,  that  you  are  furnished 
a  guide— otherwise,  you  and  your  students  may  get  the 
impression  that  a  mob  of  madmen  is  loose.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  exchanges  are  very  complex;  but 
every’otie  does  know  what  he  is  doing.  If  you’re  located  too 
far  from  a  stock  exchange  for  a  visit  to  be  possible,  your 
class  can  le.arn  a  lot  from  going  to  a  stockbroker’s  office. 
.Almost  every  city  of  medium  size  has  one. 

•  llotc  Af)out  Their  Parents?  The  chances  are  good  that 
some  of  your  students’  parents  are  stockholders.  If  so,  have 
these  students  bring  in  st<K'k  certificates,  notices  of  dividends, 
and  other  such  things  that  can  be  used  to  build  up  interest. 

•  The  “Let’s  Pretend”  Approach.  Another  w’ay  of  de¬ 
veloping  interest  is  to  have  each  student  assume  that  he  is 
an  investor  checking  over  his  holdings.  One  word  of  caution: 
Don’t  let  them  think  that  only  the  very  wealthy  are  the  ones 
who  invest  in  .American  corporate  enterprises. 

■  Then  Follow  This  Class  Procedure— 

•  Preliminary  .Assifinment.  You’ve  finish(‘d  your  introduc¬ 
tion  now.  and  your  students  are  interested  in  learning  how 
to  read  the  financial  page.  .At  the  end  of  this  first  class 
period,  assign  each  student  to  bring,  for  tomorrow’s  class, 
financial  pages  from  five  consecutive  days’  newspapers.  For 
the  sake  of  standardization,  have  them  all  bring  in  financial 
pages  containing  listings  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
(.A  in  the  illustration).  You  can  achieve  the  best  results  by 
having  them  bring,  as  the  first  of  their  five-day  series,  a 
Monday  listing  (which  will  appear  in  Tuesday’s  paper)  and, 
as  the  last,  a  Friday  listing  (which  will  appear  in  Satur¬ 
day’s  paper). 

•  Class  Activity.  So  the  second  day,  in  walk  your  stu¬ 
dents  with  their  newspapers.  After  dass  preliminaries  are 
over  and  the  students  have  their  listings  open  in  front  of 
them,  write  something  like  this  on  the  blackboard: 

Sales  High  Low  Close  Ch}!. 
(Monday)  Gulf  Oil  (2b)  182  4.5’4  45 

(Tuesday)  Gulf  Oil  (2b)  41  4.5V4  44%  4514  -4-14 

Now  you’re  ready  to  tackle  the  reading  of  individual 
stocks.  Use  questions  about  your  example  on  the  blackboard 
(and  F  in  the  accompanying  illustration)  similar  to  the 
following: 

1.  What  does  the  “Gulf  Oil”  indicate? 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  show,  on  a  practical  basis,  what  Cnlf 
Oil  is.  Maybe  Johnny’s  brother  works  for  the  local  Cnlf  Oil 
service  station,  or  perhaps  Mar\’’s  father  buys  gas  there. 
Stress  this— it  makes  the  whole  affair  much  more  meaningful. 

2.  For  u'hat  does  the  “(2h)”  .stand?  > 

This  isn’t  nearly  the  .stickler  that  it  seems.  First,  explain 

that  the  “2”  indicates  the  ;unount  in  dollars  the  holder  of 
the  stock  gets  annually  as  a  dividend  (make  sure  they  know 
what  a  “dividend”  is). 

To  explain  the  “b,”  refer  them  to  the  footnote  that  is 
certain  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  listings.  This  is  where  the 
explanation  of  each  abbreviation  is  given.  They’ll  find  that 
“b”  stands  for  “annual  rate  plus  stock  dividend.”  Translated 
into  high  school  language,  this  means  that  the  holder  of 
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Gulf  Oil  stock  gets  some  extra  stock  in  addition  to  his  $2 
annual  dividend. 

3.  IIow  many  shares  of  Gulf  Oil  were  sold  on  Monday? 

When  they  answer  “182,”  it  is  interesting  to  point  out 

that  shares  are  usually  sold  on  the  Exchange  in  lots  ot 
100  shares  each.  So,  “182”  really  means  18,200  shares. 

4.  What  teas  the  highest  price  at  which  Gulf  Oil  sold 
Monday?  $45*/8  per  .share— that  is,  $45.13. 

5.  What  was  the  lowest  price  at  which  Gulf  Oil  sold 
Monday?  $44%  per  share,  or  $44.65. 

6.  At  what  price  was  the  last  sale  of  the  day  made 
Monday?  $45  per  share. 

7.  What  do  the  figures  under  “Chg.”  (abbreviation  for 
"change”)  mean? 

It  is  wise  to  point  out  that  many  people  erroneously 
think  that  the  ligure  under  this  word  represents  the 
amount  of  the  change  from  the  “high”  of  the  day  to  the 
“low”  or  “close”  of  the  same  daj’.  Actually,  it  means  the 
change  from  the  “close”  of  yesterday  to  the  “close”  of 
today.  \  quick  calculation  on  the  board  will  demonstrate 
this: 

Tuesday  close  45  % 

(less)  Monday  close  45  — 

Change  +  Vs 


Thus,  the  market  price  ot  Gulf  Oil  closed  13  cents  a 
share  higher  on  Tuesday  than  it  did  on  Monday.  When 
sharp-eyed  Martha  asks  “what  about  the  blank  space 
under  ‘Chg.'  on  Monday’s  quotation,”  you  can  point  out 
that  this  means  there  was  no  change  on  Monday  from 
the  reading  on  Friday. 

(Note  that  some  metropolitan  newspapers  also  give 
columns  citing  the  year’s  high  and  low  figures;  students 
will  easily  understand  these  figures.) 

•  Application.  Now  your  students  are  ready  to  do 
some  analyzing  of  their  own.  Have  them  select  about  five 
stocks  of  well-known  companies  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Then  ask  them  to  analyze  these  stocks 
tor  the  five  days  for  which  they  brought  in  financial  re¬ 
ports.  Perhaps  you’ll  want  to  duplicate  some  guide  ques¬ 
tions  for  them  to  follow— if  so,  frame  them  something  like 
the  eight  questions  used  in  the  foregoing  cpiestions. 

It’s  fun  to  maintain  an  air  of  suspense— have  the  students 
compare,  to  see  whose  stock  went  up  and  whose  stock 
came  down  in  price. 

■  The  Plot  Thickens— 

•  The  Market  At  a  Glance,  .\bout  this  time,  Russell  may 

realize  that  before  he  worries  too  much  about  how  “his” 
stock  is  doing,  he  ought  to  check  to  see  in  which  direction 
the  stock  market  as  a  whole  is  moving.  (To  page  31) 


IIIGHI.IGIITS  of  the  financial  page  ( shown  on  this 
montage  of  clippings)  that  shoidd  be  called  to  stu¬ 
dents’  attention  include  the  main  Aew  York  Stock 
Exchange  quotations  (A),  with  their  definitive  col¬ 
umn  headings  (B);  summary  statistics  of  Dow- 


Jones  averages  (C);  and  daily  record  of  changes 
(D);  the  American  Stock  Exchange  quotations  (E); 
a  story  of  a  particular  stock,  as,  here  (F),  that  of 
Gulf  Oil;  the  Chicago  listings  of  the  Midwest  Stock 
Exchange  (G);  and  (H)  analytical  news  stories. 


FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  NEWS 


.COMPLETE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  TRANSACTIONS. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS.) 
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BEW’s  Fourth  Monthly  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Pitfalls 
In  Posting 

MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 


The  experienced  teacher 

always  makes  sure  that  his  students 
uiulerstaiid  thoroughly  the  theory  of 
journalizing  and  that  they  have  had 
ample  practice  in  this  fundamental 
proc-ess  before  he  proceeds  to  teach 
the  next  steps  in  the  bookkeeping  cycle. 
Without  a  firm  foundation  in  journaliz¬ 
ing,  students  cannot  build  a  sound 
structure  beyond  that  point. 

However,  when  students  show  that 
they  have  mastered  journalizing,  the 
teacher  should  proceed  with  building 
the  next  two  steps— posting  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  trial  balance— in  rather 
close  succession.  With  these  two  steps, 
students  develop  fresh  interest  in  the 
logic  and  mathematical  accuracy  of 
bookkeeping.  When  students  find  that 
journalizing  leads  to  a  proving  pt)int 
( providing,  of  course,  their  reasoning  is 
correct),  they  show  satisfaction  and  the 
joy  of  accomplishment.  Perfect  posting 
and  a  correct  trial  balance  are  sure  to 
please  student  bookket*pers. 

The  importance  of  the  first  lessons 
in  posting  and  preparation  of  the  first 
tri.d  balance  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sizt'd.  With  his  first  trial  balance,  the 
student  rm/.vf  succt'crl.  He  must  con¬ 
vince  himself  of  the  mathematical  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  bookkeeping  work. 

The  secret  of  success  in  preparation 
of  the  trial  balance  is  to  be  found  in 
systematic  posting.  Posting  is  a  mechan¬ 
ical  process  adaptable  to  pattern  pro- 
ct'dure.  Teach  students  that  they  must 
conct'iitrate  when  they  post  and  see 
that  they  establish  the  gocxl  habit  of 
clucking  their  work  at  regular  interv'als. 
■  Some  Pitfalls— 

It  is  wise  to  point  out  certain  pit- 
falls  in  posting  that  students  can  be 
taught  to  avoid.  One  of  these  is  the 
transposition  of  figures;  another  is  trans¬ 
placement.  If  these  two  tx  pes  of  errors 
are  explained  and  illustrated,  students 


will  1k‘  conscious  of  them  and  regard 
them  with  suspicion. 

As  they  start  posting,  warn  students 
against  these  other  pitfalls:  Posting  to 
the  wrong  side  (or  wrong  column)  of 
an  account,  omission  of  one  or  more 
postings,  duplicate  posting,  inaccurate 
subtraction  in  figuring  the  balance  of 
a  kxlger  account,  and  incorrect  addi¬ 
tions.  These  errors  can  be  avoided  if 
students  guard  against  them  by  con¬ 
centrating  while  they  work,  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  procedure  in  post¬ 
ing.  and  by  never  failing  to  check  their 
work. 

How  can  the  bookkeeping  teacher 
help  his  students  to  succe.ss  with  post¬ 
ing?  First,  he  can  use  uliort  practice  ex- 
t  rcises;  second,  he  must  make  sure  that 
all  student  errors  are  located  and  ac- 
countetl  for;  and.  third,  he  must  con¬ 
vince  evers  student  of  the  value  of  the 
.self-checking  habit. 

■  The  December  Contest  Problem— 

Stanley  Prince  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  Superior  Stationery  Store.  Assume 
that  Mr.  Prince  employs  ytni  part  time 
to  do  his  bookkeeping. 

•  To  earn  a  Junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  or  pin,  make  entries  for 
these  transactions  in  simple  general- 
journal  form.  INe  pen  and  ink  and  both 
sides  of  regular  bookkeeping  paper,  or 
plain  white  paper  properly  niUxl. 

•  To  earn  a  Senior  C'ertificate  of 
Achievement  or  pin,  journalize  the 
transactions  and  then  post  the  entries 
to  A  general  ledger.  Number  each  ac¬ 
count,  and  be  sure  to  fill  in  posting 
references.  Use  both  sides  of  your 
ledger  paper,  .\llow  5  lines  for  each 
account,  except  (aish;  there  10  lines 
are  needed. 

•  To  earn  a  Superior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  or  pin,  journalize  and 
post;  then  prepare  a  trial  balance.  Use 
simple  journal  paper  for  the  trial  bal¬ 


ance,  or  plain  white  paper  with  two 
money  columns  ruled  at  the  right  side. 
Deadline:  January  H. 

■  The  Dccemlwr  Transactions— 

I  Mr.  Prince,  the  proprietor,  invest¬ 
ed  $1.500.()()  additional  cash  in  his 
btisiuess. 

3  Bought  merchandise  on  account, 
$276.68,  from  Maine  Paper  Products 
(’ompany. 

5  Sold  merchandise,  on  account  30 
days,  to  Hathaway  Mills  for  $148.58. 

7  Purchased  merchandise  for  cash. 
$59.40,  from  Bentwood  Novelty  ('om¬ 
pany. 

9  Cash  sales  to  date  totaletl  $1.- 
164.22. 

I I  Returiuxl  damaged  merchandist' 
to  .Maine  Paper  Products  Compau\. 
They  allowed  credit,  $8.30.  ( Pureliases 
or  Returned  Vurcluuses  may  be  crtxl- 
ited.) 

15  Sold  stationery,  on  account,  to 
(^o(k1  Samaritan  Ho.spitai,  $74.50. 

17  Paid  $9.50  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

18  Sold  gift  wrapping  paper,  for 
c:ish,  to  Golden  Rule  Club,  $17.85. 

19  Bought  a  new  show  case,  on  ac¬ 
count,  from  the  Star  Ecpiipment  Cor¬ 
poration,  $129.50. 

21  Sent  Maine  Paper  Products  Com¬ 
pany  a  check  for  $100  in  part  payment 
of  amount  due  them. 

22  (mlden  Rule  (.’lub  returned  .soiled 
paper.  Refunded  sale  price,  $1.19. 
(Salefi  or  Returned  Sales  may  be  deb¬ 
ited.) 

23  Received  a  check  for  $7.5.00 
from  Hathaway  Mills  in  partial  pay¬ 
ment  of  amount  due. 

24  Maihxl  (descent  Corporation  a 
check  for  $75.00  in  payment  for  rent 
of  store. 

28  Refunded  $1.00,  overcharge  on  a 
sale,  to  a  cash  customer. 

31  .Mr.  Prince  withdrew  cash  for 
personal  use,  $95.50. 

•  Su^f^ested  Accoioit  Titles.  In 
journalizing  the  preceding  transactions, 
students  may  u.se  account  titles  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  The  following 
titles  are  suggested,  howevc'r,  for  use 
in  preparing  the  solution  for  this  cou- 
t(‘st  problem:  (’ash,  .Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  (or  individual  acc'ounts  with  ctis- 
tomers),  Papiipment,  Accounts  Payable 
(or  individual  accounts  with  creditors), 
('apital.  Sales,  Purchases,  Advertising 
Expense,  Rent  Plxpetise. 

■  Teacher’s  Key— 

If  your  students  used  the  account 
titles  listt'd  above,  their  trial  balances 
should  show  the  following  entries:  1, 
debit  Cash,  $2,715.48;  2,  debit  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable,  $148.08;  .3,  debit 
Equipment,  $129.50;  4,  credit  Accounts 
Payable,  $297.88;  5,  credit  Capital. 
$1,404..50;  6,  credit  Sales,  $1,702.96; 
7,  debit  Purchases,  $327.78;  8,  debit 
.Advertising  Expense,  $9. .50;  9,  debit 
Rent  E.xpense,  $75.00;  Total,  $3,405.34. 
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Seventh  in  a  series  for 
clerical-practice  teachers 

by  DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 
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“Duplicating"  means  far  more 
than  “duplicators"  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  clerical-practice  course, 
for  it  includes  many  new  proc¬ 
esses  for  making  copies.  Here 
the  author  and  two  students 
watch  an  expert  prepare  an 
offset  “original.” 


How  Much  Duplicating 
Clerical  Practice? 


set  lip  a  dummy  copy;  typewrite  tlie  ori¬ 
ginal,  master,  or  stencil;  prixifread;  cor¬ 
rect  errors;  evaluate  the  results. 

•  In  the  actual  duplicating,  he  makes 
ready  the  machine,  operates  it,  and  then 
cleans  up  the  work  area. 

•  The  duplicated  eopies  must  he  dc*- 
livered,  nsix;!,  filed,  or  stored,  di'pending 
on  the  pnrpo.se  of  the  fonn,  record,  or  re- 
ptirt  that  he  has  prepared. 

•  llis  related  knowledge— such  as  rx-on- 
omy  of  mati'rial,  motion,  and  time— are  es¬ 
sential  to  efficient  clerical  work. 

•  His  related  character  traits— reli;ihil- 
ity,  for  ex;nnple;  and  dependahility,  abil¬ 
ity  to  follow  dirr'ctions.  and  so  on— goviTii 
the  fjnality  of  his  work. 

■  Duplicating  Teaches  Office  Services— 

A  broad  view  of  the  duplicating  unit 
sliows  tlnit  it  de;ds  with  more  than  the 
mechanics  of  operating  machines;  in¬ 
deed,  it  concerns  far  more,  too,  than 
pnictice  of  the  basic  clerical  skills  just 
enumerated:  it  lielps  the  student  view 
in  a  dramatic  way  how  the  office  ( 1 ) 
disseminates,  preserves,  and  confirms 
information;  (2)  saves  time,  reduces 
costs,  and  increases  efficiency;  and  (3) 
assigns,  establishes,  and  centralizes  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

For  e.xample,  note  how  a  student  may 
achieve  a  new  understanding  of  office 


IN  THE  .MODEHN  OEFlCp:,  dupli¬ 
cating  is  a  major  activity,  for  no 
form,  ri'cord,  rejMirt,  or  announce¬ 
ment  is  ever  prepared  without  having 
duplicates  made.  Duplicating,  as  a  unit 
in  a  clerical-practice  course,  includes 
every  phase  of  making  copies,  from  the 
skillful  use  of  carbon  paper  to  tbe  prep¬ 
aration  of  translucent  masters  for  ozalid 
reproduction— from  learning  to  operate 
the  common  duplicating  imichines,  to 
understanding  the  why  and  when  of 
making  copies. 

Many  teachers  think  of  “the  duplicat¬ 
ing  unit”  as  one  in  which  students  sim¬ 
ply  develop  skill  in  opcratinfi  the  du¬ 
plicating  m;ichines  usiudly  found  in 
scIkkiIs.  Hes('arch  and  surveys  tell,  how¬ 
ever,  th;it  the  operation  of  the  machines 
themselves  fill  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
clerical  worker’s  time.  Much  time  is 
spent  in  preparing  the  originals— 
whether  on  stencils,  hectograph  masters, 
(.p;upie  litho  masters,  or  translucent 
masters— and  more  time  is  spent  in  us¬ 
ing,  distributing,  following  through  with 
the  copies. 

For  the  moment,  let  us  defer  con¬ 
sideration  of  preparation  of  the  physical 


masters;  that  is  rightly  a  part  of  the 
“t\'ping  in  clerical  practice,”  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  here  ne.xt  montb;  right  now,  let 
us  consider  other  factors. 

■  Duplicating  Involves  Clerical  Skills- 
The  duplicating  unit  provides  us  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  teach  important 
office  procedures  and  to  integrate  all 
the  clerical  skills  we  teach.  We  answer 
many  (piestions;  what  office  work  re- 
(juires  copies?  What  is  the  best  metbod 
of  reproducing  them?  How  is  the  du- 
jilicatiug  clerk’s  desk  best  equipped  to 
prepare  masters?  How  is  the  duplicat¬ 
ing  work  area  best  arranged?  How  is 
economy  of  material,  time,  and  motion 
accounted  for?  Yes,  one  of  the  prime 
objectives  of  tbe  duplicating  unit  is  to 
let  students  put  into  practice  the  cleri¬ 
cal  skills  the\  have  already  learned. 

Note,  for  e.xample,  the  factors  of 
“office  intelligence,”  which  a  study  of 
the  duplicating  process  can  develop: 


•  The  clerk  determines  the  duplicating 
method  to  use.  He  considers  the  available 
time  allowed,  number  of  enpies  neetled,  im- 
ixirtance  of  the  results,  size  of  copy. 

•  When  he  prepares  an  original,  master, 
or  stencil,  he  m;iy  also  prepare  a  draft; 
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services  by  seeing  in  what  kinds  of 
basic  duplicating  the  ditterent  business 
departments  are  involved: 

•  Sales— letters,  announceinents,  in¬ 
voices,  price  lists,  etc. 

•  Sliippinj?— instructions,  inenios,  etc. 

•  Purchases — re<iiiistions,  orders,  etc. 

•  -Accounting— torins,  payroll  records, 
financial  statements,  eti . 

•  Personnel— einplo\incnt  records,  bul¬ 
letins,  house  organs,  job  specifications, 
cafeteria  menus,  etc. 

■  Duplicating  Involves  Decisions— 

W’e  can  help  our  students  develop 
important  clerical  abilities— such  as 
cluKising  the  best  methods,  planning  an 
office  project,  and  solving  an  office  prob¬ 
lem-through  selecting  the  duplicating 
process  to  use.  (Even  schools  with  only 
one  mechanical  duplicator  can  have  the 
students  compare  its  use  with  typing 
many  original  copies  and  with  tvping 
many  carbon  copies.) 

There  are  many  characteristics  of 
various  duplicating  methods  that  we 
must  teach  our  students  in  ordr-r  that 
they  will  know  which  process  to  use 
on  the  job.  Here  are  illustrative  f.icts 
that  should  be  included  in  the  duplicat¬ 
ing  unit: 

•  Size  of  Copy.  Is  the  job  one  of 
postal  cards  or  labels,  or  is  it  a  “regu¬ 
lar”  8V2-by-ll  job  or  one  to  be  done  on 
oversize  paper?  The  oversize  job  can 
be  fiandled  in  the  flat  bed  gelatin  proc¬ 
ess  or  one  of  the  sensitized-paper  ]iroe- 
esses  (like  photostating,  making  blue¬ 
prints,  etc.). 

•  Typing  Resemblance.  Do  you  want 
the  finished  product  to  look  as  though 
it  were  an  original  typewritten  copv? 
Do  you  want  the  finished  produet  to 
look  as  though  it  were  written  by  a 
black-inked  pen?  Does  it  matter? 

•  Number  of  Copies.  Do  yon  need 
25  (perhaps  hecto),  tn  750  (perhaps 
stencil),  or  5.()()()  (perhaps  lithotypel, 
or  50,000  (perhai)s  photo-offset)?  Or 
do  you  need  just  6  or  10?  W  ill  a  few 
copies  be  “passed  around,”  or  must 
every  recipient  fiave  liis  own  copy? 

•  Speed.  Do  you  need  the  copies  in 
ten  minutes  (perhaps  hecto  or  stencil) 
or  not  till  next  Monday? 

•  Reusability  of  Origimil.  There  are 
occasions  when  the  original  c'opy,  or 
master,  must  be  handled— put  “back  on 
jvress,”  as  it  were;  or  be  sliced  ajiart  and 
reused,  or  have  a  portion  blotted  out 
t*)r  part  of  the  run.  Is  this  involved  in 
the  job  at  hand? 

In  the  photo-oftset  and  sensitizc'd- 
paper  processes,  the  original  may  be 
used  practically  forever.  Wath  lithotype, 
it’s  a  big  job  to  start  over,  once  the  tyive 
has  been  “torn  down.”  A  gelatin  master 
can  f)e  used  but  once. 

•  Ease  of  Correcting  Errors.  This  is 
an  important  (X)nsidcration  in  all  proc¬ 
esses.  It  is  most  difficult,  for  example, 
to  correct  an  error  on  a  translucent 


master,  but  very  easy  in  hecto  and  sten¬ 
cil  processes.  In  some  processes,  cor¬ 
rections  can  be  made  “on  press”  by 
blocking  out  or  touching  up  the  original; 
on  other  processes,  this  is  not  possible. 

•  Use  of  Color.  Is  color  important? 
.\n  announcement  going  to  a  customer 
might  require  more  color  attention  than 
a  staff  memo— which  process  should  be 
used?  Eor  a  few  c-opies,  hectograph 
spirit  is  probably  the  easiest— up  to  8 
colors  can  be  inkid  in  on  one  master. 

•  (^)uality  of  Stationery.  In  some 
processes,  notablv  offset  and  typeset, 
the  printing  can  be  done  on  companies’ 
letterhead  stationery;  in  other  processes. 


DUPLICATING  PROCESSES 

Typewritten  copies 

Copies  made  with  carbon  paper 

The  gelatin  hecto  process 

The  spirit  hecto  process 

The  stencil  process 

The  lithographic  process 

The  translucent  (Ozalid)  process 

The  photo-offset  process 

The  typeset  process 

Use  of  automatic  typewriter 

Automatic  addressing  processes 

Letterpress  printing 


special  paper  must  be  used— the  soft, 
absorbent  mimeograph  paper;  the  glossy 
spirit  paper,  etc. 

•  Ease  of  Preparing  Originals.  Mas¬ 
ters  for  long  runs  usually  take  longer 
than  those  for  .short  runs.  Many  clerks 
develop  a  preference  for  mimeograph¬ 
ing  or  spirit  duplicating  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  prepare  stencils  and  masters. 

•  Ease  of  Operating  Machine.  Some 
equipment  rerpiires  elaborate  make- 
ready  ]ir('paration;  others  may  be  used 
with  simple  preparation.  The  spirit  du- 
j)licator  can  be  put  into  operation  in  a 
matter  of  seeonds,  for  example;  the 
stencil  machine  takes  a  little  longer. 

•  Permanency  of  Copies.  When  se¬ 
lecting  the  duplicating  process,  the 
clerk  must  note,  too,  whether  the  copies 
must  be  permanent  ones.  Some  material 
is  duplicated  for  temporary  use;  it  is  to 
be  discarded  after  reading  or  after  hold¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days;  yet  other  copy  is  du¬ 
plicated  for  permanent  records.  Sten¬ 
cilled  material  and  offset  material  may 
be  kept  almost  indefinitely;  whereas, 
copies  made  from  analine  dyes  gradu¬ 
ally  fade  away. 

■  Comparative  Study  of  Methods  Is 
Excellent  Clerical  Training- 

Eleven  cotisiderations  were  included 
in  the  foregoing  listing  of  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  selecting  a  duplicating  pr»)c- 
ess;  the  facts  essential  >()  each  factor 
must  be  taught  in  the  duplicating  unit. 
So,  an  importaiit  part  of  the  unit  is  the 
comparative  studv  of  methods  of  dupli¬ 
cating. 

The  students  should  be  introduced 
not  only  to  the  use  of  the  duplicators 
already  available  in  the  school  but  also 


to  the  use  of  many  other  machines— 
Multilith,  for  example;  and  Ozalid, 
Photocopy,  the  flat-bed  gelatin  proc¬ 
esses,  blueprinting— available  in  the 
l(K‘al  community.  .Any  local  lettershop 
can  demonstrate  “Hoovenized”  letters 
preparetl  on  automatic  typewriters. 

In  addition,  the  students  can  study 
literature  being  developed  for  office 
managers— remember,  we  now  view 
clerical  practice  as  including  the  higher 
levels  of  clerical  procedure,  including 
supervision.  Superior  students  should 
know  of  the  rapidly  growing  fields  of 
duplicating  via  light,  and  heat,  ami 
magnetics. 

Some  office  managers  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  combinations  of  spirit  and  car¬ 
bon-set  work.  Others  are  looking  into 
“facsimile”  eejuipment,  which  “scans” 
copy  b\  means  of  an  electric  e>e  and 
sets  into  motion  a  vibrating  needle  that 
“writes  ”  on  a  stencil. 

Indci'd,  in  few  units  in  clerical  prac¬ 
tice  is  there  so  challenging  an  area  of 
new  discovery  and  development;  and 
few  units  so  readily  provide  for  the  full 
range  of  goals,  interests,  and  abilities 
of  the  students. 

■  Duplicating  Involves  Desks- 
Instruction  in  the  duplicating  unit 

must  include  also  analysis  of  desk  and 
other  working  areas.  'There  is  a  special 
“work  station”  for  duplicating  clerks. 
There  is  a  manual  or  electrical  type¬ 
writer  in  either  a  drop-head  or  pedestal 
desk.  'There  will  be  a  copyholder,  trans¬ 
parent  tape,  and  correction  equipment 
on  the  desk  top.  'The  drawers  of  the 
ilesk  provide  corrix-tion  supplies,  type- 
cleaner,  special  ribbons  (have  you  used 
a  carbon-paper  ribbon?),  hand  cleaner, 
stencils,  master  .sets,  original  bond,  rul¬ 
ers,  triangles,  paper  clips,  st\  li. 

If  the  clerk  works  with  the  stencil 
process,  he  has  an  illuminated  drawing 
board  on  a  nearby  pedestal  or  table; 
and  nearby  will  be  a  rack  or  cabinet 
on  which  lettering  guides,  .shading 
screens,  styli  of  many  kinds,  and  other 
supplies  are  kept  in  reach. 

■  Conclusion:  An  Important  Unit- 
Let’s  face  the  es.sential:  that  a  unit 

on  duplicating  is  more  than  a  tew  peri¬ 
ods  spent  turning  the  handles  of  du¬ 
plicators  or  the  preiraratioir  of  halt  a 
dozen  originals,  sterrcils,  or  masters.  It 
is  a  basic  unit,  one  that  is  furrdamental 
in  the  clerical-practice  course. 

We  must  use  this  unit  for  all  the  op¬ 
portunities  it  offers— 

—to  develop  skill  in  selecting  and 
using  the  correct  process  for  the  task 
—to  develop  new  rrnderstamling  of 
the  use  of  forms,  records,  and  reports 
in  any  business  organization 
—to  perfwt  clerical  skills 
—to  provide  new  informatioir 
—to  develop  personal  traits 
—AND  to  learn  how  to  operate  the 
duplicators  that  we  have  at  hand. 
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Sl>ecial  Section:  Audio-Visual  Aids 
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Audio-Visual  Aids:  Do  You  Have 
As  Many  As  Other  Teachers  Do? 


IF  YOU  AUE  a  typical  American 
business  teacher,  you  have  three 
auclio-\isual  machines.  They 
aren’t  yours  exclusively,  but  they  are 
there  in  the  school  for  you  to  share 
with  other  instructors.  They  are 
probably  a  16-inm  motion  picture 
l)rojector,  a  tape  or  wire  rcK-order, 
and  a  slide  or  filmstrip  projector. 
Most  likely  you’re  using  those  ma¬ 
chines  a  little  more  than  the  typical 
business  teacher  did  five  years  ago. 

That,  in  brief,  is  what  Business 
Education  W’ohld  learned  in  a  sur- 
\  ey  among  you  who  read  this  mag¬ 
azine. 

■  How  the  Survey  Was  Conducted 
The  names  of  1,0(K)  readers  across 
the  nation  were  picked  from  the  sub¬ 
scription  list— 600  with  public  or 
jiarochial  high  school  addresses,  2(K) 
with  college  addresses,  and  200  with 
business  school  addresses.  Returns 
w(‘re  excellent  from  the  high  schools 
(258,  or  ^3  per  cent)  and  colleges 
(72,  or  36  per  cent),  but  mediocre 
from  the  business  schools  (26,  or  13 
per  cent).  The  total  was  356  usable 
replies— 35.6  per  cent. 

The  iiujuiry  was  in  the  form  of  a 
double  postal  card.  Each  respond- 
<‘nt  mailed  back  the  card  from  which 
the  data  here  reported  were  derived. 
■  What  Machines  Are  Available?— 
Surveyees  were  asked  whether 
seven  specific  machines  were  avail¬ 
able.  Totals  from  the  356  schools  are 
as  follows; 


Machine 

\  limber 

Per  Cent 

16-mm  Film  projector 

243 

68.3 

Tape/wire  recorder 

233 

65.4 

Slide  projector 

216 

60.7 

Filmstrip  projector 

201 

56.5 

Opaque  projector 

154 

43.3 

\5sual-cast  projector 

48 

13.5 

Tachistoscope 

31 

8.7 

A  Report  of  a  BEW  Survey 


Natural  iiKpiiries:  “How  many  of 
the  356  schools  had  none,  or  one,  or 
several  of  the  machines?  Are  you 
more  likely  to  have  the  machines  if 
you  teach  in  college?”  The  data: 


.Vo. 

lliah 

Co//. 

Total 

Per 

Mach. 

(26) 

(2.58) 

(72) 

(.3.56) 

Cent 

0 

6 

18 

3 

27 

7.6 

1 

8 

41 

9 

58 

16.3 

2 

4 

47 

5 

56 

15.7 

3 

3 

49 

7 

59 

16.5 

4 

3 

58 

10 

71 

19.9 

5 

1 

33 

21 

55 

1.5.5 

6 

1 

11 

11 

23 

6.. 5 

7 

0 

1 

6 

7 

2.0 

Acerafie 

1.85 

2.91 

4.07 

3.07 

Median 

2 

3 

5 

3 

It  appears  that  business  schools 
have  the  fewest  machines  and  that 
colleges  liave  the  most  machines. 

Another  natural  inquiry:  “Does 
the  size  of  the  high  school  matter?” 
There  is  a  complete  range  of  tallies 
for  each  size  high  school,  but  the 
answer  is,  “In  general,  the  bigger 
the  school,  the  more  likely  \'ou  are 
to  have  more  machines.”  The  data: 


Numher 

High  School 

.^v.  No. 

Schools 

Enrollment 

Machines 

57 

Under  250 

2.46 

63 

250-499 

2.92 

63 

500-999 

3.03 

29 

1000-1499 

3.24 

37 

1500  plus 

.3.16 

9 

(no  data) 

2.88 

■  The  Status  of  Each  Machine— 
Surxeyees  were  asked  whether  tlie 
business  department  had  its  own  ma¬ 
chines  or  shared  with  other  depart¬ 
ments;  whether  a  machine  was  ex- 
jiected  if  not  already  available;  and 
what  use  they  were  making  of  ma¬ 
chines  as  compared  with  five  years 
ago. 


•  I'ilm  Projectors.  The  16-nnu  film 
projector  is  the  machine  most  c*om- 
monly  available  to  business  teachers. 
In  tlie  356  schools  reporting— 


l)('partmpnt  has  own  machine  .5 

Department  shares  a  machine  238 

School  is  petting  one  4 

School  has  none,  exjpects  none .  43 

No  reply  (negative  implication)  fi6 


In  a  somewhat  similar  study  re¬ 
ported  in  the  September,  1950,  issue 
of  this  magazine,  86  of  164  schools 
(52.5  per  cent)  said  they  had  a  16- 
mm  projector;  the  new  figure,  243  of 
356  (68.3  per  cent)  is  much  higher. 

What  about  use  of  the  machine? 
Of  243  that  could  reply,  220  did: 

Less  use  than  5  yf*ars  ago  14  (  6.4%) 
\o  less  use  than  5  yc-ars  ago  161  (73.2%) 
More  use  than  5  years  ago  4.5  ( 20.4% ) 

•  Recorders.  There  has  been  a 
bounding  increa.se  of  interest  in  tape 
or  wire  recorders  in  the  last  few 
years,  doubtless  stimulated  by  the 
increased  number  of  professionally 
prepared  tapes  now  available— the 
new  dictation  tapes  for  shorthand 
teachers,  for  example. 

BEW’s  19.50  survey  show'ed  that 
only  22.6  per  cent  of  reporting 
schools  (37,  of  164)  had  recorders; 
but  this  19.53  survey  shows  that  65.4 
per  cent  (233,  of  3.56)  now  have 
them :  * 


Department  has  own  recorder  SIZ 

Department  shares  recorder  201 

School  is  getting  recorder  10 

School  has  none,  expects  none  43 

No  reply  (negative  implications)  .  70 


As  to  use  of  the  machine,  208  of 
the  possible  233  respondents  re¬ 
ported: 

Less  use  than  5  years  ago  8  (  3.8%) 
No  less  use  than  .5  years  ago  1.56  (7.5.0%) 
More  use  than  5  years  ago  44  (21.2%) 
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makes  today’s  13.5  per  cent  look 
l)etter. 

Di  partnuMit  has  its  t)wn  machine  3 

Department  shart*s  a  machine  4.3 

School  expects  to  get  the  machine  4 

School  does  not  have  or  exiiect  it  124 
\o  reply  (negative  implication)  ISO 

Less  use  than  .3  years  ago  0 

\o  less  use  than  .3  years  ago  2S  (70.0';  ) 
More  use  than  .3  years  ago  12  (.'30.0';  ) 

•  Timed-Exposure  Projeetor.  The 
tachistosc-ope  is  the  machine  that 
flashes  material  on  a  screen  for  a 
period  of  controlled  lengtli.  Since 
the  war,  experimental  studies  at  Ore¬ 
gon  State  College  have  indicated 
positive  values  for  the  machine’s  use 
in  typing  and  shorthand  classes.  Too 
new  to  be  used  widely  yet,  the  tach- 
istoscope  clearh’  is  hecomitig  known, 
for  31  (8.7  per  cent)  of  the  356  re- 
liorting  schools  now  havt*  the  ma- 


•  Slide  Projeetor.  This  machine 
now  available  in  216  ( 60.7  per  cent' 
of  the  .'356  institutions,  ranks  third 


Dcp.irtmcnt  has  own  machine 
Department  shares  a  machine 
Seh(K)l  is  g«'tting  it 
Seh(H)l  has  none,  expects  none 
\o  H'ply  (neg.itixc  implication) 

The  machine’s  use  is  rapi 
creasing,  rejx)!!  175  (of 
schools: 


Exhibits  at  conventions  and 
institutes  will  help  a  lot  .  .  . 
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Many  colleges  have  summer  audio-visual  workshops,  like  this  one  at  Denver  University. 


II.  Audio-Visual  Aids:  How  to 
Become  a  Projection  Expert 


you  (>’.\NN()'r  rfiul  the  preced- 
int?  report  of  this  magazine’s 
survey  of  audio-visual  eijuip- 
lueiit  without  becoming  convinced 
that  e.xpertness  in  using  projectors 
is  a  basic  and  important  (jualification 
for  today's  business  teachers. 

E\en  if  you  have  never  in  your 
life  threaded  a  film  through  a  pro¬ 
jector  or  put  up  a  screen  or  made  a 
slide,  you  can  become  expert,  and 
<|uickly,  if  you  resolve  to  do  so.  It  is 
not  hard  to  learn  the  mechanics  of 
operating  the  machines  (even  junior 
high  school  lK)ys  and  girls  (juickly 
master  the  mechanics,  you  know)  or 
the  art  of  working  audio-visual  aids 
into  your  classwork. 

Let’s  outline  a  training  program 
you  can  put  your.self  through. 

■  The  Birds  at  Hand- 

First  of  all,  you  should  learn  how 
to  operate  the  machines  already 
available  in  your  school— it  is  always 
surprising  to  find  out  how  few  teach¬ 
ers  know  whether  their  schools  (Jo 
have  a  filmstrip  projector,  or  .sound- 
motion  projector,  or  opaejue  projec¬ 
tor.  So,  find  out.  You  can  ask  other 
teachers,  f)r  the  principal.  Or,  it  may 
he  that  your  building  has  an  audio¬ 
visual  committee  or  .someone  in 
charge  of  all  the  machines;  if  so,  you 
know  where  to  turn. 

The  operation  of  projectors  is  so 
much  fun— roughly,  the  etjuivalent 


of  operating  a  toy  train- that  anyone 
who  knows  how  to  do  so  ordinarily 
is  tickled  pink  to  show  sonunme  else 
—in  this  case,  you— exactly  how  it  is 
done. 

By  way  of  encouragement:  There 
is  always  a  set  of  instructions,  com¬ 
plete  with  diagrams,  fastened  in  the 
case  in  which  a  projector  is  jiacked. 
Too,  the  manufacturers  have  exer¬ 
cised  every  possible  engineering  de¬ 
vice  to  keep  their  machines  fool¬ 
proof,  even:  to  the  extent  of  imprint¬ 
ing  arrows  on  the  machines.  You  will 
find  that  you  will  understand  how 
any  projector  is  set  up  and  operated 
when  you  have  watched  someone 
demonstrate  the  procedure  once.  If 
\ou  will  have  your  demonstrator 
watch  you  go  through  the  routine 
once  yourself,  you’ll  then  he  con¬ 
fident  that  you  can  take  the  projec¬ 
tor  to  your  own  room  and  set  it  up 
like  an  expert. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  develop  your 
expertness  on  (me  macJiinc  at  a  time 
—find  it,  get  a  demonstration,  prac¬ 
tice  its  operation,  and  work  it  into 
your  instnictional  program  before 
beginning  on  another  machine.  It  is 
an  ecpially  good  idea  to  develop  your 


DR.  E.  DANA  GIBSON 

San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 


expertuess  on  the  machines  already 
in  your  .school  Ixdore  your  enthusi¬ 
asm  has  you  in  the  front  office  asking 
the  principal  to  buy  a  new  kind  of 
machine  for  you. 

■  Building  Your  Background— 

It’s  much  easier  to  operate  a  pro- 
j(‘ctor  expertly  than  to  use  it  expertly 
in  a  learning  situation.  There  is  a 
fine  body  of  literature  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  use  of  projectors,  and  you  are 
well  advised  to  get  and  study  a  book 
on  the  subject.  Each  of  the  following 
is  an  excellent  presentation  (and 
copies  of  one  or  more  are  sure  to  be 
in  your  school  library,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office,  or  on  another  teacher’s 
bookshelf): 

Dale,  Edgar.  Atatio-Visual  Methods  in 
Teaching.  New  York:  I^den  Press. 
Dent,  E.  C.  The  Audin-Vistwl  Ilandhook. 

Chicago:  Society  for  Visual  Education. 
Haas,  Kenneth;  and  Packer,  Harry'  Q. 
Preparation  and  Use  of  Visual  Aids.  New 
York;  Prentice-Hall. 

Hoban,  C.  F.;  and  Hoban,  C.  F.,  Jr. 
Visualiziufi  the  Curriculum.  New  York: 
The  Condon  Company. 

Kinder,  James  A.  Audio-Visual  Techniques 
New  York:  .American  Book  Co. 

Weaver,  C.  C.;  and  Bollinger,  E.  W. 
Visual  .\ids.  New  York:  Van  Nostrand. 

Since  the  books  are  general,  basic 
presentations,  you  will  also  w’ant  to 
pinpoint  your  study  into  business 
education  by  reading  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  subject.  The  Journal  of 
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limincss  Education  and  the  Halance 
Sheet  have  film  reviews  each  month. 
Business  Education  Wohld,  in  case 
you  have  kept  your  copies,  has  fea¬ 
tured  these  helpful  articles  in  its  past 
three  volumes: 

Allcrt*)!!,  R.  K.,  Vnderuood’s  Him,  "Duties 
of  a  Secretary,"  Octolxr,  19.’50,  page  72. 
Rierhaum,  Hubert;  and  Marston,  Virginia, 
You  Don’t  Have  to  Be  an  Artist  to  Make 
Good  Bookkeeping  Visual  Aids,  No¬ 
vember,  19.50,  p.  146. 

Cook,  k'red  S.,  Having  Students  Compose 
Film  Evaluations,  .4pril,  1951,  p.  .388. 
flood,  Kathleen,  How  I  Use  Royal’s  Film, 
"Right— At  the  Start,"  May,  1951,  p.  440. 
(Jibson,  E.  D.,  Visual  Casters  Help  In¬ 
struction,  June,  1951,  p.  .501;  Yon  Have 
a  Stake  in  Audio-Visual  Aids,  Februar>-, 
1952.  p.  275;  and  (with  Straub,  Lura 
Lynn),  Training  in  the  Use  of  Projec¬ 
tors,  Oetober,  1952.  p.  81. 

I  bias,  Kenneth  B.,  Hotc  to  Get  Started 
Properly  nith  Projected  Audio-Visual 
Aids,  \o\  ember,  1950,  p.  144. 

N'c'ws  account:  IBM  Produces  “Electric 
Typing  Time,"  December,  1951,  p.  172; 
and  Smith-Corona’s  New  Free  Film, 
December,  19.52.  p.  180. 

Sr.  M.  Slx'ciosa,  .Arc  Your  Shorthand  Stti- 
dents  Getting  the  Full  Help  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids?  February,  1953,  p.  287. 
Winger,  Fred  E.,  What  a  Tachistoscope  Is 
and  How  It  May  Be  Used  in  the  Type¬ 
writing  Classroom,  December,  1952,  p. 
165. 

As  a  teacher,  you  know  that  one 
Rains  much  by'  intensive  study;  as  a 
teacher,  you  also  know  the  value  of 
a  Rood  demonstration.  So,  when  you 
know  that  another  teacher  is  RoinR 
to  use  a  projector  in  his  class,  try  to 
have  yourself  invitt'd  as  an  uncritical 
Ruest. 

■  SettinR  a  Procedure  Pattern— 
Your  readinR  and  observations  will 
take  some  time,  of  course;  y’ou 
should  not  hold  off  usinR  the  projec¬ 
tors  until  you  have  finished  “your 
course.”  There  are  six  basic  steps  ( as 
your  readinR  will  eventually  confirm) 
in  usinR  any  kind  of  projected  lesson 
material,  whether  a  movie  or  opaque 
or  other  projector.  As  soon  as  you 
feel  sure  you  can  take  these  six  steps, 
you  are  ready  to  visualize  your  les¬ 
sons  with  the  projectors  that  you 
know  how  to  opt’rate. 

•  Step  One:  Select  the  Aid.  What¬ 
ever  you  are  RoinR  to  show,  preview 
by  yourself  first.  Make  certain  it  is 
suitable  for  the  lesson  in  which  you 
plan  to  present  it.  Remember  that 
the  lesson  is  not  built  around  the  vis¬ 
ual  aid;  rather,  y'ou  use  the  aid  when 
it  makes  a  real  contribution  to  the 
lesson  you  were  RoinR  to  pre.sent 
anyhow. 

•  Step  Two:  Prepare  Yourself.  As 


you  preview  the  aid,  make  the  notes 
you  will  use  in  introducinR  it  and 
followiiiR  it  up.  You  may  wish  to  ex¬ 
pand  your  notes  to  include  an  out¬ 
line  of  projects,  ({uizzes,  or  special 
activities  that  the  students  can  do 
after  viewinR  the  aid. 

•  Step  Three:  Prepare  the  Class. 
Since  the  aid  is  to  1h’  presented  as  a 
lesson  asset,  the  students  must  be 
brouRht  aloiiR  by  normal  teaching 
procedures  to  the  point  where  the 
\isual  aid  is  introduced.  Too,  they 
must  be  told  what  aid  they  are  goiiiR 
to  view,  why  it  is  being  shown  to 
them,  what  the\'  are  to  watch  for  as 
the  presentation  is  made,  and  what 
they  will  do  as  a  result  of  .seeing  the 
aid. 

•  Step  Pour:  Prepare  the  Cla.s.s- 
toom.  Be  sure  the  eijuipment  is  ready 
for  u.se,  the  room  ready  for  darken¬ 
ing;  be  sure  students  will  be  able  to 
see  advantageously;  be  sure  you  have 
provided  for  control  of  ventilation, 
lighting,  and  noi.se  di.stractions. 

•  Step  Five:  Present  the  Aid.  Be 
sure  you  are  enthusiastic,  clear. 
Catch  up  a  thread  of  discussion  just 
before  showing  the  aid,  then  tug  up 
the  thread  again  as  soon  as  the  aid 
has  been  presented.  Be  sure  the  aid 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  lesson. 

•  Step  Six:  Have  a  Follow-Up.  Be 
sure  your  students  do  something  as 
an  immediate  result  of  viewing  the 
aid— prepare  a  summary  of  the  aid, 
perform  the  same  activitx’  as  shown 
in  the  aid,  take  a  quiz  on  what  it 
presented— .somet/u'ng  worth  while. 
Include  an  evaluation  by  both  your¬ 
self  and  students  in  the  follow-up. 
■  Your  First  Class  Efforts— 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  you 
will  doubtless  itch  to  start  with  the 
projectors  in  your  own  classroom. 

•  Start  Easy.  The  opaque  projec¬ 
tor  might  be  just  the  aid  to  use  first. 
Simply  take  some  of  the  illustrations 
you  have  been  copying  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  project  them  onto  a  screen 
instead— or  a  story  page  from  Todays 
Secretary;  your  key  to  the  class’s 
Ixiokkeeping  practice  set;  a  sample 
page  from  a  workbook,  correctly 
filled  out;  an  error-loaded  “World’s 
Worst  Tran.script,”  for  H'ping  stu¬ 
dents  to  find  errors  in.  You  might 
even  be  daring  and  show  a  series  of 
cartoons— complete  with  humorous 
captions— that  deal  with  some  com¬ 
mon  factor,  such  as  inappropriate 
grooming  or  poor  manners,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  start  with  motion  pic¬ 
tures  or  filmstrips,  too.  Your  school 


audio-visual  cnairmau  will  have 
many  sources  to  suggest  for  films; 
the  principal  will  probably  have  back 
and  current  issues  of  the  Film.strip 
C.tiide  and  Educational  Film  Guide, 
published  by  the  II.  W.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany.  You  can  buy  a  catalogue,  com¬ 
plete  with  detailed  evaluations,  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  Chapter 
of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Any  di.stributor 
of  educational  films  will  send  you  his 
catalogue— gladly. 

You  might  wish  to  start  with  a 
free  busine.s.s-.sponsored  film,  for  it  is 
likely  to  tell  a  whole  self-contained 
story  that  is  easy  to  tie  into  a  related 
lesson  (but,  remember,  there  are  so 
many  reipiests  for  such  films  that 
xou’ll  ha\c  to  get  your  request  in 
long  Indore  xou  expect  to  u.se  the 
film  in  class).  For  example,  “It  Must 
Be  Somewht're,”  a  BemHaud  film, 
will  do  miracles  to  perk  interest  in 
filing;  “Duties  of  a  Secretarv,”  an 
Underwood  Corp.  film,  will  put 
a  glow  in  the  eyes  of  any  group  of 
secretarial  trainees;  and  IBM’s  “Elec¬ 
tric  T\q)ing  Time”  will  make  your 
typing  students  hr"  for  more  drills. 
■  .After  Your  First  Efforts— 

Once  you  have  sampled  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  using  audio-visuals,  you  will 
use  more  and  more  of  them.  That’s 
good.  The  thing  to  be  wary  of  is  this: 
Some  teachers  use  just  the  one  or 
two  kinds  of  aids  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  Don’t  be  guilty  of  that 
narrow  view! 

Instead,  keep  up  with  the  flow  of 
articles  about  using  visual  aids.  In¬ 
spect  new  kinds  of  projectors  at 
everv'  exhibit  you  can  attend.  Include 
a  course  in  audio-visuals  in  your  next 
summer-school  session.  Be  a  coupon- 
clipper  every'  time  you  see  an  idea 
for  which  you  can  send.  Be  a  visual- 
aids  “talker,”  too;  you  will  get  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ideas  and  of  adaptations 
from  other  teachers. 

Becoming  an  expert,  whether  by 
a  self-directed  course  or  one  taken 
under  a  trained  instructor,  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  bring  you  many  rewards— 
in  qualification  for  advancement,  in 
higher  achievement  in  the  class¬ 
room,  in  attracting  more  students. 
Soon— and  perhaps  the  day  is  al- 
already  here— expertness  in  using 
audio-visuals  will  become  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  a  license  for  business 
teaching;  already  such  a  prerequis¬ 
ite  is  established  in  several  states. 
So,  to  be  a  jump  ahead,  become 
a  projection  expert;  and  do  it 
now! 
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III.  Audio-Visual  Aids:  How  to  Build 
Your  Audio-Visual  Materials  File 


WHILE  attending  the  last 
Nin  A  c-onvention  1  met  a 
college  classmate.  Jane 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  be¬ 
ginning  teacher  as  she  rushed  about 
the  b(K)k  exhibits.  After  the  usual 
“and  are  you  still  at  the  same 
school?”  greeting,  Jane  explained 
that  she  was  searching  for  the  big¬ 
gest,  thickest  textbook  in  general 
business  that  she  could  find. 

For  Jane  was  tired  of  trying  to  or¬ 
ganize  supplementary  materials  for 
her  classes  x  ear  after  year. 

Sure,  she  was  continuously  on  the 
lookout  for  new  pamphlets,  new 
films,  new  displays;  but  .  .  .  well,  it 
was  all  so  uncertain  and  disorgan¬ 


ized.  Sometimes  the  new  aids  went 
over  big  with  her  classes,  she  said; 
sometimes  the  new  aids  were  a  com¬ 
plete  flop.  Sometimes  she  found  the 
best  materials  after  the  class  had 
completed  the  related  unit.  And 
sometimes  she  spent  days  trying  to 
find  the  precious  chart  on  business 
careers  she  “saved.” 

Jane,  of  course,  never  did  find  the 
8()()-page  textbook  she  wanted;  and, 
even  if  she  had,  it  probably  would 
not  have  solved  her  problem.  Every 
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teacher,  regardless  of  the  textlxnrk 
he  selects,  uses  an  unceasing  stream 
of  supplementary  materials,  be  it  a 
blackboard,  a  business  form,  or  a 
film.  W'hat  counts  is  having  the  aids 
available  when  they  are  needed.  .And 
that  requires  systematic  planning. 

■  What  Is  a  Good  ;Systein?— 

It’s  more  than  simply  filing;  it  is 
planning,  too.  Planning  enables  you 
to  take  advantage  of  outside  assist¬ 
ance,  to  use  less  filing  equipment, 
and  to  have  a  wider  range  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  and  resources  at 
your  finger  tips. 

Your  plans  must  provide  for  many 
different  items;  sources  and  evalua¬ 
tions  of  films;  booklets  and  pam- 
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phicts  tor  students’  use;  the  meat  of 
your  tried-and-tested  lesson  plans; 
the  special  bulletin-board  displays 
that  are  worth  sa\ing  for  another 
year;  advertisements  for  etjuipment 
>  <)u  hope  some  day  to  ha\  e;  pictures 
that  correlate  with  your  units;  and 
many  others— all  sizes,  kinds,  shapes. 

lit  ■re’s  how  to  be^in  your  own 
audio-visual  reference  resource  files. 

•  Yotir  Lesson  Plans.  You  sa\e 

them,  don’t  you,  as  a  springboard  for 
better  presentations  “ne.xt  time”? 
Then,  as  step  one,  be  sure  to  anno¬ 
tate  each  plan  after  it  has  been  used, 
indicating  what  visual  aids  you  used, 
how  you  used  them,  and  how  you 
wish  you  had  ust‘tl  them. 

Topical  unit  plans  should  be  con- 
\erted  into  a  running  audio-visual 
experience  record  in  the  same  way; 

then,  next  year,  you  won’t  forget  to 
have  students  bring  in  forms  when 
\  ()u  need  them,  or  to  prepare  an  ex- 
eiting  display  to  initiate  a  new  unit. 
You  won’t  forget  to  .show  that  fine 
film  which  was  such  a  success. 

•  Your  Card  File.  For  real  effi¬ 
ciency,  keep  a  two-part  file  index. 

One  section  should  be  organized 
by  the  name  of  the  course— ‘Short¬ 
hand,”  “Clerical  Practice,”  and  .so  on. 
In  this  file  you  will  put  your  cards, 
probably  5-by-3  or  6-by-4  cards,  for 
films  and  other  projection  materials. 
The  record  card  should  be  brief  but 
cxu'er  the  essential  data,  as: 

Sliortliand 

Title;  Doinn  Homework  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Simplified— Functional 
Metlunl 

Source:  University  of  Michigan 
( Remarks: ) 

Black  and  white,  sound,  10  mimites. 

F.xcellent  for  use  during  the  first  week 

of  Shorthand  1.  Slmws  incorrect  and  c-or- 

rect  ways  of  d«)ing  shorthand  homework. 

Many  teachers  keep  a  record  of 
film-showing  dates  on  the  back  of 
the  card,  too.  One  caution:  Do  not 
take  a  chance  on  films  that  you  have 
not  previewed;  reserve  this  file  for 
films  you  know  you  can  tise. 

The  second  section  of  your  card 
file  should  lx*  organized  by  broad 
unit  topics,  such,  as  “Money,”  “In¬ 
surance,”  and  so  on.  In  this  section 
you  will  file  many  kinds  of  reference 
cards.  For  example,  there  are  your 
cards  on  especially  good  magazine 
articles,  nicely  annotated  (and  with 
a  mention  of  the  file-cabinet  folder 
where  you  put  your  clippings,  if  you 
are  a  clip-and-save-er). 

There  are  your  cards  on  materials 
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for  which  you  can  send  away  each 
Near,  There  are  tlu*  cards  that  list 
the  pictures  and  charts  you  borrow 
from  your  school  librarx-.  There  are 
your  cards  that  list  for  each  topic 
the  big,  packed-away  displays  that 
you  had  to  put  in  the  school’s  store¬ 
room;  and  so  on. 

•  Your  File  Cabinet.  The  visual 
aids  in  your  file  cabinet  are  most 
easily  handled  when  your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  by  broad  topics,  rather  than 
by  course  names;  .so,  your  main  divi¬ 
sions  will  again  be  “Money,”  “Busi¬ 
ness  Forms,”  and  so  on. 

You  will  keep  many  kinds  of  v  isual 
aids  and  resource  references  in  these 
files— a  copy  of  each  leaflet  you 
plan  to  use  (with  a  reference  as  to 
where  your  (juantities  are  stored 
away);  the  display  pieces  you  pick 
up  at  convention  exhibits;  the  mount¬ 
ed  charts  and  graphs  that  excep¬ 
tional  students  ha\e  prepared  and 
that  are  worth  saxing;  the  saKaged 
portions  of  bulletin-board  displays 
prepared  by  students;  etc. 

Many  teachers  post  a  list  of  topics 
that  student  committees  are  to  “ad- 
verti.se”  on  biilletin  boards.  If  you 
maintain  a  folder  on  each  topic,  it 
becomes  a  central  reference  point  to 
which  the  student  committees  can 
turn,  particularly  if  each  committee 
prepares  and  adds  to  the  file  a  report 
that  summarizes  its  display. 

Many  teachers  save  too  much. 
Only  materials  truly  worth  saving  or 
that  will  not  be  available  later 
should  be  kept  on  file.  To  illustrate: 
Many  business  teachers  have  their 
students  collect  business  forms  for 
class  use;  rather  than  try  to  get  the 
fonns  in,  stortnl,  and  possibly  for¬ 
gotten,  long  in  ad\ance,  xvise  teach¬ 
ers  make  a  note  in  their  filed  les.son 
or  unit  plans  to  schedule  the  assign¬ 
ing  of  the  collection  of  fonns  so  that 
they  are  brought  to  class  on  the  day 
they  are  needed,  in  the  (piantity  that 
is  needed.  No  storage  problem.  A 
mere  sampling— one  of  each— of  the 
forms  is  all  that  .should  be  saved  and 
filed. 

•  Your  Ri-ferenee  Shelf.  Instead 
of  packing  the  file  cabinet  with  a 
sample  of  every  booklet— and  some¬ 
times  several  copies  of  them— that 
you  would  like  to  use,  it  is  better  to 
retain  just  one  or  two  copies  and  to 
put  them  in  the  classroom  library, 
where  both  you  and  your  students 
will  have  access  to  them.  You  would, 
of  course,  make  reference  to  them, 
their  general  content,  and  their  lo¬ 


cation,  on  a  single  sheet  in  the  re- 
latt^d  topic  file. 

Too,  there  are  many  basic  refer¬ 
ence  .sources  to  visual  aids  which 
come  in  bound  form.  The  duplicated 
\  olumes  of  film  e\  aluations  that  ha\  e 
been  prepared  by  Kappa  Chapter 
(University  of  Michigan)  of  Delta 
Bi  Epsilon  are  a  ca.se  in  point;  virtu¬ 
ally  every  film  and  filmstrip  usable 
to  today’s  business  teacher  is  identi¬ 
fied  and  annotated  in  these  publica¬ 
tions.  Bather  than  unbind  the  e\aln- 
ations  and  put  each  in  related  topical 
folders,  as  .some  teachers  ha\e  done, 
it  is  preferable  to  leave  them  in  their 
bound  form  and  keep  them  on  your 
reference  shelf;  when  you  want  a 
new  film,  then,  you  can  nm  cpiickly 
through  each  publication  and  make 
your  selection.  Once  you  ha\e  pre- 
\iewed  a  film,  of  course,  you  will 
check  it  off  in  the  publication  and 
transfer  the  pertinent  information  to 
your  film  card. 

■  Others  Can  Contribute— 

•  Your  fellow  teachers  are  a  con¬ 
tinuing  source  of  ideas  for  using 
audio-visual  aids.  Each  suggestion 
that  fits  your  course  plans  .should  be 
jotted  down  in  the  appropriate  part 
of  your  lesson-plan  file;  or,  you  may 
find  it  wiser  to  condense  the  idea  to 
a  card  and  file  it  in  the  topical  part 
of  your  card  index. 

•  Your  .sehdol  itself  should,  and 
probably  does,  maintain  central  files 
that  list  the  types  of  audio-vi.sual 
e(juipmcnt  axailable  to  the  teachers, 
along  with  operation  manuals  and 
information  on  repair,  maintenance, 
and  replacement.  There  is  probably 
a  central  film-sources  file,  too,  and 
another  that  lists  the  names  of  film 
producers  and  film-e<juipment  man¬ 
ufacturers.  If  there  are  not  such  files, 
you  will  want  to  prepare  them  for 
Nour  own  use. 

■  What  Makes  a  System  Good?— 

The  xalue  of  any  system  for  or¬ 
ganizing  resource  materials  depemds 
on  the  person— you— who  builds  it. 
C’ards  must  be  kept  up  to  date;  new 
materials  must  be  added  to  the  fold¬ 
ers  in  the  file-cabinet  drawer;  old 
material  must  be  discarded;  the  pub¬ 
lications  on  film  evaluations  must  be 
kept  current. 

It  takes  a  little  time,  a  few  min¬ 
utes  each  day.  But  the  time  such  s\  s- 
tematic  planning  saves  will  pay  rich 
fruit.  If  you  “get  organized,”  you’re 
spared  all  the  discomforts  and  in¬ 
conveniences  that  harass  the  Janes 
in  our  profession. 
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Visual  Aids:  Using  a  Tape 

ch  Instruction 


Recorder  to  Enri 


ation,  as  evcnoiu*  who  lias  iisod  it 
knows.  Any  tfachor  or  high  school 
pupil  can  prepare  a  tape  recording 
that  is  “good  enough”  for  classnKiin 
use— but  “go(Hl  enough”  is  not  g(K)d 
enough.  A  teacher  will  wish  to  be¬ 
come  an  “ainatenr  e.xpert”  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  in  supervising  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  instructional  recordings 
—something  that  is  not  difficult  to 
become  if  one  undertakes  a  sys¬ 
tematic  approach  to  mastering  the 
nse  of  the  machine. 

Such  an  approach  has  three  steps: 

1.  Learning  how  to  record  and  to 
iday  back  material  on  the  machine. 

2.  Learning  how  to  “edit”  mate¬ 
rial  that  has  been  reciirdt'd- which 
involves  the  technitpie  of  splicing. 

•3.  Learning  how  to  select  or  de- 
\’elop  effective  instructional  material 
for  classroom  use, 

■  Step  1;  Operating  the  Machine- 

Operation  starts,  of  course,  with  a 
reading  of  the  operator’s  manual 
that  comes  with  the  machine.  In  no 
time  at  all,  one  learns  how  to  tuni 
<m  the  machine,  plug  in  the  micro- 
lihone,  thread  the  tape,  control  the 
volume,  and  manipulate  the  other 
controls.  Turning  the  “record” 
switch,  “erasing”  previous  record¬ 
ings,  gauging  the  cwrect  distance 
from  the  microphone,  and  so  on,  are 
simplicity  at  its  best;  they  are  oper¬ 
ative  habits  that  take  only  a  little 
practice.  Your  local  distributor  can 
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^ive  a  hricf  tleinonstration  that  will 
make  both  you  ami  your  student 
opt'rators  feel  “at  home”  with  the 
machine. 

■  Step  2:  Editinj;  a  Hecordinj;— 

Kditinu  a  tape*  recording  is  like 
editiiu'  anything  else— you  “read” 

(  listen  to)  the  material,  noting  what 
corrections  should  be  made. 

It  is  possible  to  delete  material  by 
tbe  simple  process  of  cutting  out 
whatever  portion  of  the  tape  you 
w  ish;  more  often,  you  will  make  cor- 
it'ctions  simply  by  re-recording— 
that  is,  you  set  the  tape  at  the  point 
where  the  correction  should  begin; 
then  you  record  the  new  material, 
stopping  the  recording  when  the 
correction  has  been  written  in.  It 
takes  a  little  practice  to  make  sure 
the  correction  “fits”  exactly  over  the 
tape  area  previously  occupied  by 
l!ie  error.  New  material,  of  course, 
can  be  recorded  on  another  tape 
and  then  spliced  in. 

•  Splicins,  is  actually  very  easy— 
not  nearly  so  complicated  as  splic¬ 
ing  a  motion-picture  film.  You  trim 
the  ends  of  the  tape  with  scissors, 
then  apply  a  little  household  cement 
to  the  end  of  one  tape,  overlapping 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

.\nother  way  to  splice  a  cut  or 
broken  tape,  without  the  use  of 
c-ement,  is  to  cut  the  two  ends  with 
scissors  (to  make  an  even  point  for 
joining),  then  to  bring  the  ends 
together  and  hold  them  in  place  by 
covering  the  back  (the  uncoated  or 
light  side)  with  a  small  piece  of 
transparent  tape.  This  tape  should 
be  slightly  narrower  than  the  re¬ 
cording  tape,  so  that  the  patch  wiW 
not  stick  to  the  reel  when  wound.  It 
is  helpful  to  trim  the  outside  edges 
of  the  splice  slightly  concave,  to 
assure  smooth  operation. 

■  Step  3:  Selecting  or  Developing 
Instructional  Material— 
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.\n  increasing  number  of  firms  are 
now  producing  professionally  re¬ 
corded  tapes  that  may  be  purchased 
outright  or,  iu  some  instances, 
rented.  The  same  care  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  .selecting  the.se  instructional 
aids  as  you  would  use  in  selecting 
films  or  other  visual  aids. 

.\n  increasing  number  of  teachers 
are  now  preparing  their  own  tape 
recordings,  usually  of  three  types: 

•  Radio  Rccordinns-  Standard 
ladio  programs  may  be  recorded 
ver\’  easily,  simply  by  following  the 
directions  that  accompany  your  ma¬ 
chine.  The  common  error  is  not  pro¬ 
viding  enotigh  tape  for  the  whole 
program.  Re  sure  to  “warm  up”  the 
machine  for  two  or  three  minutes 
before  the  program  begins,  and  to 
watch  your  volume  control  through¬ 
out  the  broadcast. 

•  Events  Recordinfis.  Many  an 
assembly  program,  or  visiting 
speaker,  or  local  businessmen’s  con¬ 
ference  may  provide'  material  worth 
presenting  to  students  not  in  the 
original  audience.  Precautions: 
Warm  up  the  machine;  check  the 
positioning  of  the  microphone  or 
microphones;  wateh  the  volume  con¬ 
trol  carefully.  You  will  want  to  "re¬ 
hearse”  the  situation,  to  test  the 
reeordability  of  the  kind  of  presen¬ 
tation  to  be  made. 

•  Unit  Rccordiniis.  One  of  the 
most  educative  functions  of  the  re¬ 
corder  is  its  use  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  learning  situation— the  drama¬ 
tization  of  a  committee’s  report,  the 
enactment  of  office  situations,  the 
practice  for  the  sake  of  hearing  and 
criticizing  voices,  etc. 

Recordings  of  this  type  must  be 
jilanned  with  great  care  before  even 
one  word  is  whispered  into  the  tape 
recorder.  \  tentative  script  should 
be  prepared.  Much  of  the  value  of 
recording  for  class  presentation  lies 
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in  the  discussion  of  what  should  be 
recorded,  whicb  is  itself  a  synoptic 
review  of  recent  or  present  learii- 
iugs.  Close  attention  .should  be 
given  to  the  time  factor;  again, 
making  decisions  about  what  can  be 
put  in  or  left  out  is  a  basic  learning 
situation. 

After  the  script  is  prepared,  the 
next  steji  is  to  put  it  on  the  tape; 
then  comes  editing— and  one  of  the 
wonderful  things  about  tape  record¬ 
ings  is  that  they  can  be  listened  to, 
on  the  playback,  and  can  be  revised. 

You  will  find  that  it  is  rare  that 
the  first  attempt  to  record  a  script 
is  satisfactory— but  that  is  all  right, 
too:  the  re-recording  will  come  after 
another  learning  opportunity  has 
been  felt  and  used.  The  discussion 
of  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it  all  is  basic  learning. 

\  kind  of  unit  recording  that  is 
increasing  in  scope  and  importance 
is  the  preparation  of  recordings  to 
be  played  in  accompaniment  to  the 
showing  of  silent  motion  pictures, 
filmstrips,  and  slides. 

In  the  case  of  motion  pictures,  the 
tape  must  synchronize  closely,  time- 
w’ise,  with  the  film  activities.  In  the 
case  of  the  filmstrips  and  .slides,  a 
signal  (such  as  a  tinkle  of  a  bell  or 
the  sound  made  by  tapping  a  tumb¬ 
ler  half  full  of  water  with  a  knife) 
should  be  used  in  the  tapt'-reconl- 
ing  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  advancing 
the  next  frame  or  slide. 

■  A  Final  Word— 

It  is  fun  to  use  the  recorder.  It  is 
easy  to  incorporate  its  use  into  func¬ 
tional  lessons.  The  machine  opens 
great  horizons  for  new  resources 
that  can  be  brought  into  business- 
training  classrooms  or  c.m  be  stim¬ 
ulated  within  them.  The  tape 
recorder  is  a  basic  aid  for  enriching 
instruction. 
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Getting  Together  on  Researches 


Encouraging  signs  of  progress  as  DPE,  NABTTI, 
and  UBEA  get  somewhere  in  articulating  researches 


•  Interpretation.  Another  project, 
sponsored  by  Doctor  Archer  (St.  CUnul 
ST(;),  is  searching  for  means  to  “pass 
tlie  word  along”  to  educators.  Already 
the  UBE.\’s  Forutn  is  pledged  to  carry 
a  summation  of  previously  completed 
research;  and  another  UBE.\  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Xational  Business  Education 


THERE’S  enheartening  news  for  the  most  concerned  —  UBEA,  DPE,  and 
thousands  of  business  teachers  who  NABITI.  The  leadei-ship  of  these  or- 
wonder  whether  research  in  busi-  ganizations  was  well  repii'sented.  It  was 

ness  education  means  an>  thing  to  them,  strategic  occasum,  birth  of  an  idea, 
to  the  huntlreds  of  thesis  writers  who  •  Hy  lysi,  the  resolutions  of  that 
wonder  whether  their  efforts-single  or  pioneer  group  were  being  read  in  the 

joint-are  signilieant,  and  to  the  scores  assemblies  of  the  respective  associa- 
of  directors  of  graduates  studies  who  committees  were  started, 

are  trying  to  achieve  coherence  and  .  /„  j  952,  the  committees  had  made 
;.rt^lal  i„  research  in  onr  held:  ^  ^  I,,,  conirdinatinn 

Iheres  progress,  lots  of  tt,  being  V  e  1 1-  i  i  w 

mmie  m  en'nrrhnmhiK,  mleKraliUR.  col-  comm,  tee  was  established  Its  person- 
Iccling,  ami  passing  a/otig  rCH'arch  nel  meludes;  Dr. //erhert  A.  /  nnne  and 
information.  C.  Fries,  representing  Delta 

Such  is  the  gist  of  a  report  recentlv  Epsilon;  Dr.  bred  C.  Archer  and 
issued  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Douglas,  UBEA  Dr.  Dorothy  Vcon,  representing  the 
presiilent  and  chairman  of  the  com-  UBEA;  and  Dr.  John  M.  Irytten  and 
mittee  that  is  synchronizing  the  re-  Dr.  Lloyd  V^.  Douglas,  representing 
search  activities  of  UBEA,  Delta  Pi  NABTTI,  with  Doctor  Douglas  as  chair- 
Epsilon,  and  the  National  Association  man  of  the  group, 
of  Business  Teacher-Training  Institu-  ■  Some  Tangible  Outcomes- 
bo'*''-  Now  the  committee  has  made  its  first 

■  Background:  An  Old  Fetish-  projects  in  process: 

Business  education  graduate  students,  ,  Researchers.  In- 

ike  other  scholars,  have  long  been  University’s  DPE  chapter  will 

liandicapped  bv  the  academic  tetish  1,1  111  ,  <  , 

.  ,  ,,  ,  ^  shortlv  publisli  an  mventorv  ot  re- 

tliat  tlie  degree  candidate  should  select,  ,•  *  1.1  ,,',40 

shape  up,  and  undertake  his  own  re-  comp  eted  m  1948-19o3, 

search  project.  A  thesis  has  been  con-  bringing  up  to  date  a  senes  previously 

sidered  more  a  measure  of  a  researcher’s  begun,  thiough  which  summaries  of  all 

ability  to  design  aiul  carry  out  a  project  theses  and  dissertations  in  business 

than  a  contribution  to  the  field.  education  will  finally  be  available  in 

Such  a  concept  has  resulted  in  the  one  source.  C’.odfather  to  this  idea  is 
existence  of  a  mass  of  data  that  is  Dr.  Ellin  S.  Eyster,  of  Indiana  Uni- 
w.isted,  so  far  as  general  progress  is  \ersity. 

concerned.  The  reiiuirenu'iit  of  origi-  •  Abstracts  of  Recent  Studies.  Delta 
nality  has  kept  studies  from  being  com-  pj  Epsilon  is  sponsoring  the  annual 
paiable  or  supplementar\-.  I  he  results  publication  of  abstracts  of  contempo- 
ean  t  be  added  up,  in  most  cases.  theses.  The  first  volume,  prepared 

IS  *  J'l  bv'Dr.  MeKi-e  Fisk  (Fresno  State  Col- 

Dr.  lohn  M.  1  rvtten  (then  iiresident  of  1'  X  11  I 

1  1-  ■  •  \  r  lest'),  "ill  cover  19o2  researches.  Dr. 

L  BEAs  research  division),  a  group  of  ,  1  .  ,  1  i-  ,•  1 

some  lillv  Imsiocss-eclucaliun  leaders  s  'y«rk  is  <lo,iC;  publication  plans 

met  to  see  wlietlier  some  means  eoiiW  sliorUy, 

not  be  devised  to  put  an  end  to  re-  *  Researches.  In  process  is 

search  waste,  to  encourage  the  gearing-  pr<>8>am  of  collecting  information  about 
together  of  related  studies,  to  help  "t'eded  researches,  led  by  Doctor  Tr\  t- 
researchers  find  worthy  studies  that  University  of  Michigan.  When 

would  fill  in  the  “holes”  of  present  data,  completed,  it  will  be  made  available  to 
and  to  see  that  findings  were  passed  research  students  evervwhere. 


Lloyd  Douglas  heads  joint  committee 


Quarterly,  is  devoting  an  issue  each 
year  to  research  findings.  Looking  for 
ways  to  reach  all  business  teaclu'is  has 
led  Doctor  Archer’s  sipiad  into  new 
a\enues,  such  as  releases  via  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  and  state  maga¬ 
zines.  Moreover,  UBEA  may  under¬ 
take  an  annual  research  yearbook. 

•  Research  Resources.  Two  other 
projects  are  gaining  ground.  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  are 
re-examining  their  resources;  national 
statistics  may  result.  And  a  search  led 
by  Dr.  Charles  Hicks  (Ohio  State)  to 
locate  funds  for  large-scale  research 
projects  has  already  been  so  successful 
that  the  Joint  (aimmittee  is  trying  now 
to  negotiate  grants  for  two  pilot  studies. 

Five  or  ten  years  from  now,  this 
report  may  well  be  considered  an  his¬ 
torical  turning  point  in  the  progress 
of  business  education. 
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The  Rubicam  School  started  in 
1892  with  these  primly  dressed 
young  women  and  these  double¬ 
keyboard  typewriters.  More  than 
70,000  other  students  have  since 
attended  this  St.  Louis  school. 


In  1952  Vice-President  Frances  McCall, 
President  Dan  Rubicam,  and  Vice- 
President  Esther  W.  Dierks,  led 
Rubicam's  Sixtieth  Anniversary. 
The  three  officers  have  a  collective 
114  years  of  service  to  Rubicam's. 


Historical  Note,  St.  Louis,  Rubicam's 


ON  M.AHCMl  2,  1892,  an  advertLsmient  apiXMrcd  in  a  St. 

Louis  lU'wspaptT  stating  that  the  Misses  .\nn,  Eli/alK‘th, 
and  Marie  Huhieain  were  opening  the  Rnhieain  Shorthand 
( College  in  an  office  room,  “downtown.” 

rliree  c-ourageous  young  ladies  answered  the  ad. 

Today,  .seventy  thousand  students  later,  the  same  school 
can  l(K)k  hack  with  pride,  at  si.\ty-one  years  of  changing 
scene  in  office  education.  Worth  thinking  about,  too;  it’s 
(‘asy  to  think  that  today’s  scene  has  always  been  the  scene. 

When  the  Misses  Rubicam  founded  their  school,  the 
industrial  revolution  was  already  well  along:  1892  was  the 
first  part  of  the  Gay  Nineties,  the  time  of  free-silver  debates 
and  Br>’an’s  oratory,  the  hev’day  of  the  Populist  Movement, 
the  eve  of  the  Golnmbian  Exptrsition  in  Chicago,  the  peak 
of  the  chain  business  schools  era,  Ciirly  in  women’s  invasion 
of  the  office.  The  typewriter  was  still  “blind,”  and  John 
Robert  Gregg  had  not  yet  come  to  America;  shorthand  was 
Pitmanic  or  Taylorian. 

The  Rubicam  Shorthand  School  started  with  three  double- 
keyboard  typewriters  and  taught  Ben  Pitman  Shorthand— 
which  the  teachers  laboriously  c-opitM  for  each  student.  The 
present  scIuk)!  has  more  than  three  hundred  typewriters, 
scores  of  business  machines,  and  teaches  Gregg  Simplified. 
The  “downtown  office  room  ”  is  now  two  large  buildings! 

Through  the  years,  the  school  grew  gradually,  as  did 
l)usiness  and  business  education;  it  became  co-educational 
and  more  than  a  shorthand  institution.  Shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  have  continued  the  two  most  ix)pular  subjects,  but 
gradually  other  subjr'cts  came  in.  First,  business  arithmetic 
—“rapid  calctikition”  it  was  then  calk'd.  B(M)kkcepiug  was 
intnxlnctxl  in  1904  and,  in  its  wake,  penmanship— not  so 
tnarkedly  [>opnlar  today  as  then— and  business  law,  and 
business  English,  and  accounting.  .\nd  spelling,  which  is 
still  taught,  and  in  which  consemti-s,  supersede,  rarefy,  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  exhibitor  still  head  the  annual  list  of  spell¬ 
ing  demons. 

(Spelling,  incidentally,  has  made  Rubicam’s  famous,  at 
least  l(K-ally.  In  the  front  window  of  one  building  there  is 
a  large  slate  on  which  is  written,  “Add  a  word  a  day  to 
your  v<K‘abulary  ”;  and  below^  appt'ars,  each  day,  a  new 
word  and  its  meaning.  In  St.  Louis,  everyone  knows  almut 
“Ibibicam’s  word.”) 


The  sisters  who  founded  the  sc1kk)1  developed  their  own 
sy  stem  of  shorthand,  Rubicam  Shorthand,  and  in  1911  pub¬ 
lished  a  te.xtbook  of  dictation  studies  that,  like  the  Rubicam 
System,  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  for  a  time;  then  the 
insweep  of  Ciregg  Shorthand  after  the  first  M’orld  War 
caught  up  with  the  school  and  its  students. 

The  school’s  program  of  studies  formalized  through  the 
years,  as  requirements  for  office  (X'cupations  fell  into  pat¬ 
terns.  The  Rubicam  c'crtificate  now  specifies  60  words  a 
minute  in  typewriting  and  120  words  a  minute  in  short¬ 
hand;  and  the  number  of  openings  far  exceeds  the  number 
of  graduates— a  universal  situation  tcxlay,  of  courst*.  Rubicam 
now  places  about  2,000  students  a  year.  The  record  of  the 
school’s  placements  in  recent  dwades  ranges  fn)m  a  peak 
y  t'ar,  when  3,712  were  placed,  down  to  a  depression-period 
year,  when  1,263  students  were  placed. 

The  personnel  of  the  student  lx)dy  has  varied  with  the 
times.  The  first  students  were  the  three  brave  girls;  but  soon 
the  enrollees  were  mostly^  men.  A  change  in  the  times,  and 
then  women  prcdominaterl;  and,  today,  the  i>roporti<m  of 
men  is  upsurging  again.  At  one  time,  most  students  came 
only  to  day  schix)!;  now,  night  school  is  the  fullest.  At 
first,  classes  were  filled  with  young  people;  now,  esper-ially 
in  the  evening  classes,  there  are  many  graying  and  balding 
heads. 

For  some  years,  the  sc1um)1  was  “fed”  almost  entirely  by 
l(K'al  high  schools;  in  1938,  someone  talhixl  and  found  that 
the  student  body  represtmted  241  different  high  schools  and 
77  colleges,  in  35  states  and  3  foreign  countries.  Today, 
the  students  come  mostly  from  high  schools  all  over  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Illinois.  Many  of  the  students  are  taking  work, 
not  to  prepiire  themselves  for  office  work  but,  rather,  to 
advance  in  it— they  already  have  jobs. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  faculty  has  prided  itself  on 
its  guidance  of  the  pupils;  but  the  nature  of  the  guidance 
has  changed.  The'  original  young  ladies  were  instnicted 
to  bring  their  lunches;  it  was  “unbecoming”  for  young 
ladies  to  “eat  in  public  restaurants  unattended.”  T(X),  they 
were  admonished  to  carry  a  book  on  the  horsecars  so  that 
they  could  pretend  to  be  reading  and  thereby  discourage 
the  stares  of  bold  fellow  passengers. 

In  another  era,  the  Twenties,  the  young  women  were 
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told  sttMiily  that  “flashy  clothing  and  t(K)  much  inake-np 
arc  out  of  place  in  an  office”;  and  the  young  men  were 
cautioned,  “Never,  under  any  circumstances,  should  you 
i-nter  an  office  smoking  a  cigarette  or  a  pipe.”  The  schcx)! 
authorities  often  had  to  help  students  find  lodging  and 
hoard:  a  1921  hnlletin  stated  that  room  and  board  might 
he  had  at  the  Y  for  $7  a  week. 

Today’s  guidance  is  no  less  personal.  One  teacher  just 
Kvently  had  to  face  the  age-old  C.’ase  of  the  Homesick  Girl. 
It  is  common  for  students  to  “own  the  place”  because  their 
h.ther  or  mother,  or  both,  had  been  Hubicam  students;  and 
these  new-generation  students  look  for  the  homely  wall 
mottoes  (the  favorite:  “To  stay  where  you  are,  you  must 
run  like  anything”)  that  their  parents  had  told  them  about. 
Posting  such  sage  counsel  had  startwl  with  the  original 
.Misses  Hubicam  and  is  continued  even  tcxlay,  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  traditional  to  do  so  and  partly  because  there  still 
are  many  who  believe  that  such  reminders  serve  a  deep 
purpose. 

Through  the  years,  too,  there  have  been  parties  and 
celebrations.  There’s  a  party  every  Christmas:  the  students 
prepare  beautiful  gifts  for  community  charities;  there  were 
more  than  25  bushel  baskets  of  such  presents  last  year. 

There  was  a  Silver  .Ynniversaiy  baiupiet  in  1917,  of 
course;  and  a  Golden  Jubilee  party  in  1942;  and  a  Si.\tieth 
.Vnniversary  celebration  in  1952.  The  menus  have  varied 
more  than  have  the  spiH'ches,  for  the  speet'hes  have  been 
(like  this  account)  reminiscent;  and  the  speakers,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  Hnbieams— the  Hubieams  still  own  and  conduct 
the  school. 

'I'he  Sisters  Hubicam  had  been  jointxl  by  their  brother, 
(diaries,  as  their  business  manager.  Another  relative,  Mar¬ 
garet  Ellen  Hoss,  joined  the  Board  in  1904;  she  is  said  to 
have  kept  40,000  proteges  under  her  watchful  eye  during 
her  many  yeai-s  with  the  school.  Another  Hubicam,  Dan, 
a  nephew  of  the  founders,  jointxl  the  faculty  in  1914;  he 
is  prt'sident  now,  but  hardly  pre.sses  any  seniority  of  ser¬ 
vice:  Esther  W.  Dierks,  vice-president  and  registrar,  joined 
the  staff  the  same  year  Dan  did;  and  Frances  Mc<iall, 
vice-president  and  secretar>',  came  just  two  years  later. 

“The  history  of  the  Hubicam  School,”  Dan  Hubicam  will 
point  out  (}uietly,  “is  the  histor>-  of  the  last  sixty  years  of 
business  txlucation-r/wmge.  We  have  had  the  stamina, 
the  adaptability,  and  the  (pialih'  it  tixik  to  survive.” 

Then,  looking  reminiscent,  he  will  add,  “You  know,  we 
have  a  slogan  on  one  of  our  classrixim  w'alls  tliat  pretty 
wx'll  tells  our  story:  ‘To  stay  where  you  are,  you  must  run.' 
like  anything!’  ’’—Fern  J.  Rogers,  a  Riihicant  aUimmc 


How  to  Teach  the  Financial  Page 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

“But, ’’  he  exclaims  with  a  worried  lixik,  “who’s  got  time 
to  figure  out  how  all  the  other  sHx'ks  are  doing?” 

You  smile  knowingly.  “There  is  a  way,”  you  state,  ^ou 
ask  them  to  see  how  man>'  have  a  table  on  their  financial 
page  giving  “Dow-jones  .Yverages”  (G,  in  the  illustration). 
Most  of  them  w'ill  raise  their  hands.  Then  the  class  jumps 
into  a  brief  study  and  discussion  that  leads  to  these  con¬ 
clusions: 

The  “Dow-Jones  .Yverages”  column  gives  the  “high,” 
“close,”  and  “change”  (and  some  papers  also  give  the 
“open”)  for  65  selectixl  representative  st(x?ks— 30  indus¬ 
trials,  20  railrcKids,  and  15  utilities.  M’hat  the.se  65  stocks 
do  represents  pretty  well  what  the  entire  stock  market  does. 

Then,  to  clinch  your  point,  have  your  students  check 
(D,  in  the  illustration)  the  “Hecord  of  changes,”  listed  by 
the  Asscx'iattxl  Press.  This  gives: 

Adraiues— the  number  of  sttxks  that  went  up  in  price  today. 

I^eclincs—thv  number  of  stixks  that  went  down  in  price 
today. 

Unchanged— the  number  of  stocks  that  remained  the  same  in 
price  today. 

Total  issnes— the  total  number  of  listc-d  corporations  whose 
shares  were  sold  today. 

\ew  1953  highs— the  number  of  stcxks  whose  price  was  IukIi- 
er  today  than  it  has  yet  been  this  year. 

.Vetc  1953  lotcs— the  number  of  stocks  whose  price  was  lower 
tcxlay  than  it  has  yet  been  this  year. 

■  If  You’re  Really  .Ymbitious— 

•  Additional  Study  Material.  By  now,  perhaps  you  and 
\  ()nr  class  are  so  enthused  about  your  new-found  know  ledge 
that  you  want  to  see  what  else  the  financial  page  has  to 
offer.  There’s  plenty.  For  example: 

Amerieau  Stock  Exchange— lists  nationally  knowai  stocks; 
does  not  overlap  with  New  Y’ork  Stock  Exchange.  (See  E, 
in  the  illustration.) 

Midivesi  Stock  E.vchangc  (in  (diicago)— lists  stocks  of 
Midwestern  corporations.  (See  G,  in  the  illustration.) 

Dividctul  declarations— tells  which  listed  corporations 
have  recently  declared  dividends,  and  how  much  each 
dividend  was. 

Bond  /i.vf/ng.s— gives  information  about  bonds. 

•  Beyond  the  Financial  Page.  Learning  to  read  the  fi¬ 
nancial  page  may  serve  as  a  springboard  into  other  related 
activities.  Watch  closely  for  hints  given  by  students' 
cpiestions.  Here’re  a  few’  samples  of  what  you  might  hear, 
along  with  hints  to  help  you  find  the  answers: 

1.  How  do  you  go  about  buying  siocks?  (Have  the  class 
visit  a  local  broker.) 

2.  IBnv  is  a  corporation  organized?  How  does  it  diffc’r 
from  a  single  proprietorship  or  a  partnership?  (Have  a 
committee  study  a  book  on  business  organization.) 

3.  What  is  a  stock  exchange?  How  does  a  st(K’k  get  listtxl 
there?  (Write  one  of  the  following  exchanges:  New  York 
St(K:k  Exchange,  11  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  .Ymeri- 
can  Stock  Exchange,  86  Trinity  Place,  New  Y’ork  6,  N.  Y’.; 
Midwest  Stock  Exchange,  12()  South  LaSalle  Street,  Ghi- 
cago  3,  Illinois;  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  155  San- 
some  Street,  San  P'rancisco,  C!alifornia.  They  have  g(xxl 
materials  that  they’ll  send  you.) 

4.  Arc  dividends  received  by  shareholders  considered 
taxable  incotue?  (Y’es.  (iall  in  a  local  income-tax  official.) 

■  Conclusion— 

Teach  your  students  to  read  and  understand  the  finan¬ 
cial  page.  They’ll  gtiin  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
market  fluctuations  and  the  effect  of  this  on  their  daily 
economic  life.  They’ll  recognize  that  shK-k  ownership  in¬ 
volves  risk  as  well  as  reward.  In  short,  teaching  the  reading 
of  the  financial  page  is  teaching  free  enterprise  and  the 
American  wav  of  life. 
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Electrify. . .  and  you  Simplify! 

Typifi^  teachers  everywhere  have  found 
this  to  he  true  of  the  e/ectric  typewriter! 

And  there'* s  (food  reason  for  their  discovery 
since  this  reniarkahle  machine 

(greatly  simplifies  teaching. .  .increases 
classroom  //  PM  averages  as  much  as  50fo! 


Here  are  some  r\  pical  remarks  from 
typin)'  instrucrors  m  private,  public 
and  parochial  schools  from  coast  to 
coast;  "Start  them  ou  the  electric  and 
teaching  problems  disappear."  .  .  .  ".^1 
\\  e.\l  atter  only  eight  classroom  periods.” 

.  .  .  "Electrics  to  replace  manuals  as  fast 
as  School  hoard  OK's."  .  .  .  "\o  more 
damage  Return  to  teach."  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Four  Problems  F'liminated.  \\  hen 
you  use  the  electric  typewriter  in  the 
liejtimiinjt  classroom  you  simplify 
learning  these  four  ways: 

1.  Lengthy  practice  on  “touch”  can 
he  tV)rgotten.  Since  electricity, 
not  the  pupil's  fingers,  does  the 
work,  absolute  evenness  of  im¬ 
pression  IS  assured. 

2.  Carriage  Return  drills  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  LlectriHed  “CR  "  Key, 
operates  like  any  other  key¬ 
stroke,  allows  fingers  to  remain 
in  typing  position  at  all  times. 
No  interruption  m  typing  con¬ 
tinuity  means  more  productive 
classroom  hours. 


3.  Klectrified  shilt-kcy  simplifies 
the  teaching  of  Capitalization. 
A  slight  touch  and  the  carriage 
automaticalh  goes  down  “all 
the  way.”  No  floating  capital 
problems  here. 

4.  IVaming  end-fingers  is  no  longer 
a  consideration.  Llectricity  does 
the  work  and  even  hard-to-reach 
numeral  keys  print  as  effortlessly 
as  home  keys. 

With  these  four  difficult  learnmg- 
prohlems  eliminatetl,  beginners  are 
free  to  concentrate  on  key  locations 
and  developing  speed.  .And  as  fast, 
accurate  typing  is  mastered  addi¬ 
tional  time  becomes  available  for  ac¬ 
tual  production  practice. 

Other  Electric  lypewriter  Divi¬ 
dends.  With  dull  drills  forgotten 
students  automatically  strive  for 
better  (piality  work,  dhe  newness 
and  appeal  of  the  electric  contribute 
to  better  results.  For  the  teacher,  too, 
electrification  means  simplification. 


4  here  are  no  special  technicpies  or 
special  teacher's  courses  necessary. 

With  the  electric  typewriter,  more 
graduates  can  he  prepared  for  the 
best  paying  jobs. 

.And  schools  with  electriheil  class¬ 
rooms  gain  recognition  from  business 
aiul  community  leaders. 

Easy  (Conversion  to  Manual  IVpe- 
writer.  W’ith  the  advanced  student 
an  accomplished  typist,  conversion 
IS  now  111  Its  proper  place.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  give  students  train¬ 
ing  in  Carriage  Return,  and  Manu;il 
liiiich.  Leading  educators  report  that 
Remington  electric-to-manual  con¬ 
version  can  he  made  in  as  little  as 
one  classroom  hour. 

Low-cost  HE.\  Plan  now  avail¬ 
able.  I()  help  your  school  install  a 
complete  BK.A  electric  classroom 
now,  we  are  expanding  our  Business 
Kducation  .Advancement  program. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  low- 
cost  plan  your  school  can  have  rug¬ 
ged,  full-featured  Remington  Klec- 
tric  Typewriters  for  as  little  extra  as 
three  cents  per  machine,  per  day. 
And  you  can  pay-as-you-teach. 

For  complete  information  and 
complimentary  co|iies  of  the  16-page 
BK.A  (iiiide  for  Teaching  Klectric 
Typing  (RKK391)  write:  .Manager, 
Typewriter  Kducational  Services, 
Remington  Rand,  Room  L34,\  M.3 
Fourth  .Ave..  New  Mirk  10,  N.  Y. 


.4  y«//  classroom  electric  installation  at  Catholic  Central  Iti'ih  School  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 


hi: A— ANO  l  IIFR  I’ROI  KSSION  AI, 
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Your  Typing  Laboratory 


{Continued  from  page  8) 

seat,  straight-back  chairs  witli  posture 
chairs  that  have  cushioned  spring  seats. 
Such  comfortable  chairs  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  $20  each.  A  lab  of  30 
typing  stations  can  be  furnished  with 
these  chairs  for  around  $600.  If  the 
typing  station  is  used  five  periods  a  day, 
five  days  a  week,  thirty-six  weeks  a 
year  for  the  next  twelve  years,  there 
would  be  321,000  class  periods  of  stu¬ 
dent  comfort  provided  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  ’f,  of  a  cent  per  student  class 
period. 

Of  course,  if  your  room  is  used  only 
half  time,  the  cost  of  student  comfort 
would  soar  to  almost  rf>  of  a  cent  per 
student  per  period.  However,  these 
chairs  can  be  expected  to  render  serv¬ 
ice  longer  than  twelve  years;  and,  in 
addition,  there  will  probably  be  thou¬ 
sands  of  out-of-class  practice  periods 
during  which  the  students  would  enjoy 
the  chairs. 

llemember,  too,  that  students  who 
work  with  correct  posture  achieve 
greater  skill  because  of  lessened  fatigue 
and  more  consistent  operating  habits; 
and  the  use  of  posture  chairs  contributes 
to  these  two  factors. 

(At  this  point,  it  might  be  appropri¬ 
ate  to  point  mit  that  the  “cost  per  pupil 
class  period  ’  or  “cost  per  child”  is  an 
accurate  and  convincing  figure  to  cite 
in  any  request  for  expenditures.  The 
cost  of  including  some  instruction  in 
electric  typing,  for  example,  comes  down 
to  about  50  cents  per  child,  if  you  give 
him  5  periods  of  orientation  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  cost  of  the  fluorescent-light¬ 
ing  installation  will  be  saved  many  times 
over  in  reduced  electric  bills  in  a  period 
of  a  few  years.) 

•  Typinp,  Desks.  The  replacement  of 
wohbly,  shaky  tables  by  secretarial 
desks  is  the  second  important  change 
I  urge. 

few  years  ago,  it  was  common  to 
tncounter  tx'ping  rooms  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  sat  on  narrow  benches  at  type¬ 
writers  placed  b;ick  to  back  on  long, 
sagging  tables.  There  was  a  point  to 
that  arrangement  then:  the  idea  was  to 
save  space  so  that  large  numbers  of 
students  could  be  mouitored  by  a  single 
teacher,  thus  establishing  the  fact  that 
the  total  cost  and  the  per-student  cost 
of  typing  instruction  was  low  enough 
for  typing  instruction  to  merit  a  place 
in  the  high  school  and  college  curricula. 
Then,  it  was  iinjicrative  that  that  fact 
he  established. 

Today  individual  tables  have  re¬ 
placed  the  midtiple  tables  in  most 
schools;  however,  the  replacements  are 
often  short  and  narrow,  so  that  huge 
numbers  of  students  still  can  be 
crowded  into  one  room,  to  be  monitored 
by  one  teacher. 


Quoting  Doctor  Gregg 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Author,  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand 


All  the  presentations  of  the  system  marked  a  radical  chancre  from 
the  accepted  methods  of  presenting,  or  teaching  shorthand.  [i9'3J]  .... 

It  was  then  [J900]  regarded  as  a  very  radical  idea,  for  at  that  time  an  accepted 
axiom  with  teachers  was  that  all  through  the  theory  work  the  students  should 
he  trained  to  “draw  the  characters  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully.”  [J9.39] 

The  pedagogy  of  shorthand  has  changed  as  rad¬ 
ically  as  the  contents  of  the  textbooks.  Up  to  the 
time  Gregg  Shorthand  was  introduced,  the  conven¬ 
tional  pedagogy  was  to  teach  the  theory  of  a  system 
as  a  whole  before  attempting  to  apply  the  theory  in 
the  actual  writing  of  connected  matter.  [1929]  .... 
In  the  “Revised  Edition”  [July  2, 1902]  phrases  were 
introduced  in  the  First  Lesson,  and  this  was  then 
regarded  as  a  daring  innovation.  [J9'3i]. 

■  Daring  Ideas  Shocked  Shorthand  World— 

The  common  denominator  of  the  preceding  state¬ 
ments  by  John  Robert  Gregg  is  that  they  all  empha¬ 
size  the  shock  with  which  the  new  ideas  of  that  young 
shorthand  genius  burst  oi>to  the  shorthand  world. 
So  radical  and  daring  were  some  of  his  innovations  that  he  felt  compelled  to 
drop  them  for  many  years  in  order  not  to  interfere  w  ith  the  spread  of  his  system. 
Genius  is  typically  so  far  ahead  of  the  others  in  the  field  in  which  the  genius 
operates  that  he  is  regarded  as  “radical”  or  “daring.”  Gregg  Shorthand  was 
published  in  1888.  Doctor  Gregg’s  ideas  on  teaching  methods  w'cre  so  radical 
and  daring  that,  to  this  day— after  more  than  sixty  years— there  are  still  teachers 
of  Gregg  shorthand  who  do  not  feel  that  it  is  “safe”  to  adopt  his  methods, 
although  his  “radical”  ideas  have  now  won  general  acceptance  in  the  short¬ 
hand  teaching  profession. 

Doctor  Gregg’s  first  book  had  no  ruh'S;  the  key  w'as  given  for  all  shorthand 
practice  material,  and  all  practice  material  w’as  given  in  shorthand.  On  these 
features,  he  soon  found  that  it  was  wise  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  teachers 
trained  with  his  predecessors’  books. 

■  Relieved  I,ieamer  from  Study  of  Phonetics- 

One  of  the  innovations  of  that  1888  manual  was  the  absence  of  a  preliminarx' 
exposition  of  phonetics,  w'hich  was  a  common  feature  of  earlier  shorthand  books. 
The  young  shorthand  student  had  previously  been  compelled  to  learn  much 
jargon  about  sibilants  and  labials  and  dentals  and  fricatives  and  other  words 
helpful  to  the  professional  phonetician  but  useless  to  the  person  learning  short¬ 
hand.  There  were  historical  reasons  for  this  situation,  but  previous  shorthand 
authors  had  never  seemed  to  realize  that  the  vocabulary  of  phonetics  was  not 
only  unnecessary  but  definitely  harmful  to  the  learners’  progress.  On  this. 
Doctor  Gregg  w’as  firm.  In  spite  of  clamor,  he  refused  to  provide  such  material 
in  his  texts.  Today  there  are  probably  few  shorthand  teachers  who  know'  or 
care  what  a  fricative  is;  at  one  time  such  knowledge  was  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  shorthand  teacher’s  kit. 

■  First  to  Introduce  Connected-Matter  Practice— 

A  campaign  in  which  Doctor  Gregg  was  less  successful  w'as  over  the  use  of 
practice  w’ord  lists.  The  1929  cjuotation  above  refers  indirectly  to  this  matter. 
When  conventional  pedagogy  called  for  teaching  the  entire  theorx’  of  a  .system 
before  attempting  to  write  connected  matter,  word  lists  were  the  standard 
I<ractice  medium.  It  is  now  possible  to  provide  “graded  ”  connected  matter,  so 
that  the  use  of  word  lists  for  copying  practice  may  be  discarded.  Son\e  teachers 
still  have  learners  practice  word  lists,  although  Doctor  Gregg  hopefully  wrote 
in  1929,  “Scientifically  graded  connected  matter  has  supplanted  the  word  list.  ’ 
All  Doctor  Gregg’s  “radical  innovations”  have  now  been  generally  accepted; 
but  there  are  still  some  teachers  who  fail  to  accept  one  or  another  of  them 
and,  therefore,  are  compelled  to  accept  lower  standards  than  could  otherwise 
easily  be  achieved. 


DEGEMBER,  1953 
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Distributive  Education 


SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  national  retail  dry  goods  association  R-ccntly  con- 

cliidt'd  that  retailing  is  endangered  because  of  customer  misconceptions  of 
its  various  functions.  In  order  to  correct  numerous  public  and  employt'c  con¬ 
cepts,  NRDGA’s  Public  Relations  Department  and  its  Personnel  Group  have 
issued  a  series  of  leaflets  to  present  the  “real  facts.” 
It  is  the  Assix'iation’s  objt'ctive  to  bring  about  a 
tnie  understanding  of  retailing  and  its  functions 
through  the  distribution  of  these  leaflets  by  member 
stores  and  IcK'al  trade  groups  to  retail  employees  and 
to  the  public.  The  titles  listi'd  under  Facts  You 
Shotild  Ktiotv  alxrut  Rctailiuf'  are:  Misunderstand¬ 
ings  about  Retailing;  Do  You  Think  that  Retail  Mark¬ 
up  Is  All  Profit?;  Do  You  Think  that  Retail  Profits 
Are  Too  High?;  Do  Yoii  Think  that  Retail  Jobs  Are 
Not  Stable?;  Do  You  Think  that  Special  Skills  Are 
Wasted  in  Retailing?;  Do  You  Think  that  Retailing 
Offers  P'ew  Executive  Jobs?;  Do  You  Think  that  Re- 
Samuel  W.  Caplan  Prices  Are  Too  High?;  Do  Yon  Think  that  Anij- 

hoihj  Can  Sell?;  Do  You  Think  that  Retailing  Is  a 
Routine,  Mechanical  Business?;  and  Do  You  Think  that  Retail  Employc'es 
.\re  .Yll  '\oung  Employees?  Charges  for  the  complete  set  of  ten  leaflets  are 
$.5.75  per  100  sets  for  orders  fewer  than  1,000;  $47,75  per  1,000  sets  for 
orders  from  1,000  to  5,000;  $42.50  per  1,000  sets  for  orders  from  5,000  to 
10,000;  and  $40.00  per  1,000  .se‘ts  for  orders  of  10,000  and  over.  Write  to 
Miss  Marcia  M.  Rich,  Public  Relations  Department,  National  Retail  Drv 
Goods  Association,  100  West  .31  Street,  New  Yt)rk  1,  New  York. 

■  Camrses  in  Shoe  Salesmanship— 

few  years  ago,  the  Creative  Footwear  magazine  sponsored  a  number  of 
successful  adult  courses  in  retail  shoe  salesmanship.  There  is  a  real  nei'd  for 
tniining  of  this  type.  The  following  is  a  list  of  source  material  that  would 
prove  invaluable  in  teaching  both  adult  and  high  school  groups  in  retail  shot* 
salesmanship: 

•  hitting,  and  Selling  Shoes,  by  John  A.  Beaumont,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  This  Vocational  Division 
Bulletin  (No.  2.30,  Business  Education  Series  No.  Ifi),  can  be  purchast'd  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Dwiiments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  for  25  cents  a  copy.  A  te;icher’s  manual  for  u.se  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  of  shoe  salesmen,  the  b(K)klet  is  tjuite  inexpensive  and  ver\  well 
written. 

•  Shoemans  Manual,  1953  Shoe  Factor}-  Editit)n,  is  published  by  Gill 
Publications,  Camden,  Maine.  It  is  a  very  detailed  and  technical  manual  that 
pays  p;irticular  attention  to  the  new-  ssnthetic  materials.  Recommended  for 
adult  classes,  it  costs  $2.00. 

•  At  the  Fitting  Stool,  by  John  F.  W.  .Ynderson,  Room  735-737,  10  High 
Street,  Boston  10,  Massachu.setts,  is  a  primer  of  shoe-fitting  knowh‘tlge  and 
salesmanship  based  on  a  series  of  point-of-sale  articles  that  appeared  in  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder.  This  b(H)k  is  wTitten  on  a  down-to-earth  level  and  is  ver\ 
well  illustrated.  One  copy  costs  6.5  cents;  two,  $1;  on  orders  of  25  or  more, 
45  cents. 

•  Establishing  and  Operating  a  Retail  Shoe  Store,  by  the  U.  S.  Departi  aent 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  F'oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  can  be  ijur-hased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Lh  S.  Ciovernment  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  (h,  for  55  cents.  This  government  publication  covers  all 
the  points  needed  for  the  operation  and  management  of  a  shoe  store. 

•  How  to  Operate  a  Shoe  Store,  by  Zelma  Bendure,  is  an  easy-to-read 
book  that  brings  you  quick,  clear  understanding  of  shoe-store  operations  as 
discovered  by  years  of  research,  testing,  interviewing,  and  study.  Publishi*d 
by  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 


The  furniture  must  lx*  appropriate 
for  the  teaching  metlKxls.  The  t;ibles 
were  satisfactory  for  the  1927  teaching 
that  1  first  suffered  under;  when  1  en¬ 
tered  the  t\ping  room,  my  instnictor— 
no,  my  nioniffir— told  me,  in  effect:  “You 
have  your  textbook.  Caboose  any  type¬ 
writer  not  in  use.  Do  the  budgets  listed 
on  the  bulletin  board  for  this  semester. 
You  have  to  be  able  to  type  25  net 
words  a  minute  in  order  to  pass.”  I  saw 
him  check  the  roll  every  day,  but  I 
rarely  heard  him  speak  a  word  other 
than  go  and  stop  on  the  timed  writings. 
If  you  are  still  teaching  by  such  meth¬ 
ods,  the  tables  are  appropriate;  if  you 
want  to  teach,  and  I  do  mean  teach,  b\ 
mcxlern  metluxls,  it  beluKives  you  to 
convert  to  the  t\pe  of  work  station  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  nKxlern  philoso¬ 
phy.  To  me,  that  means  secretarial 
desks.  The  least  yim  can  have  is  ad¬ 
justable-height  tables— big  and  sturdy 
ones,  at  that. 

Because  seeret;irial  desks  eost  ;ibout 
a  hundred  dollars,  you  may  find  it  nec- 
essar}’  to  convert  to  them  over  a  period 
of  four  or  five  years.  Find  out  how  the 
home-ecsmomics  laboratory  converted 
from  old-fashioned  to  new  equipment, 
and  demand  etpial  consideration. 

The  desks  we  use  cost  $105  each.  W'e 
were  flash-flotxl  victims,  who  lost  all 
our  equipment  in  one  splash.  Rather 
than  pay  about  $65  for  wooden  replace¬ 
ment  desks,  we  decided  to  go  all-ont 
and  buy  the  $105  steel  desks.  Everyone 
—  students,  te;ichers,  administrators— is 
glad  we  did.  You  and  your  communit} 
will  be  happy  and  proud  to  have  your 
students  enjoy  the  advantages  of  truly 
gocxl  secretarial  desks.  Some  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  your  request: 

1.  You  plan  to  hav'C  yoiir  shorthand 
students  do  some  secretarial  transerib- 
ing  as  part  of  the  regular  typing  work. 

2.  You  plan  to  develop  your  seere- 
tarial-training  prognun  so  that  all  ste¬ 
nography  students  will  receive  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  transcribing  shorthand 
notes  into  mailable  letters. 

3.  Pride  in  the  sc1uk)1  ecpiipment. 

4.  Low  long-range  cost. 

•  Reference  Aids.  Dictionaries  and 
other  essential  reference  materials  must 
be  made  easily  accessible.  If  additional 
furniture  is  recpiired  for  these  referenee 
materials,  it  is  wise  to  seli*ct  trim  tables 
and  stands  that  hannonize  with  thi* 
projected  furniture  scheme. 

■  Staying  l^p-to-Datc— 

The  typewriter  m;umfacturers  .'uhI 
their  represf'utatives  have,  in  most  eom- 
munities  done  a  gocxl  job  of  selling 
business  teachers,  school  administra¬ 
tors,  and  school  boards  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  economy  of  replacing  tyne- 
writers  on  a  schednled  basis— usually 
a  3-  or  5-year  schedule.  In  most  scIkkAs, 
I  believe,  the  typewriters  are  relatively 
more  up-to-date  than  the  rest  of  our 
tvping  l;dx)ratories’  eciuipment.  I  wish 
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tile  inaiiufacturers  of  other  essential 
e(juipnu*nt  were  as  persistent. 

If  your  typing  r(H)in  lacks  an  adding 
machine,  a  M iintH)scope,  a  stencil  du¬ 
plicator,  a  spirit  duplicator,  filing  equip¬ 
ment,  or  the  other  items  mentioned,  you 
should  start  an  aggressive  campaign  for 
their  acrpiisition. 

If  necessary,  work  a  few  machines 
at  a  time,  acrpiiring  them  gradually. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  \()u  do  not  have  these  machines  is 
that  you  have  never  asked  for  them 
f.'ggrf’,v,v/te/»/.  W'istfnl  asking,  like  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  is  nnderstandahly  futile. 

1  do  not  know  a  single  school  that  once 
incorporated  these  machines  in  the  typ¬ 
ing  program  and  suhsequently  discon¬ 
tinued  their  use. 

■  In  What  Priority?— 

In  summary,  I  recommend  the  im- 
tnediate  accpiisition  of  ventilation  de¬ 
flectors,  more  chalkboard  space,  and 
(-tlier  plant  improvements  that  do  not 
t  ntail  miich  labor  or  expense.  Of  the 
more  costly  changes,  I  consider  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  fluorescent  lights  the  most 
important.  The  change  from  nneom- 
fortahle  chairs  to  posture  chairs  ranks 
second.  Replacing  t\ping  tables  with 
secretarial  desks  ranks  very  close  in 
im|iortance  to  the  first  two  items. 

It  is  not  eas\’  to  rank  the  several  ad¬ 
ditional  machines.  Perhaps  the  two  du¬ 
plicators  deserve  first  j)lace  on  this  list. 
Since  neither  filing  ecpiipment  nor 
adding  machines  cost  much,  and  since 
each  it('m  makes  possible  important 
training,  both  items  deserve  a  high  pri¬ 
ority.  .\lthough  both  the  transcribing 
machines  and  electric  t\pi'writers  are 
mon*  expensive,  their  actpiisition  will 
not  he  too  hard  to  accomplish  h(‘cause 
\()u  have  access  to  a  great  deal  of  ef¬ 
fective  helji— your  local  businessmen 
will  enthusiastically  endorse  your  re- 
(piest  for  these  machines,  and  it  is  easy 
to  get  erpiipment  that  prominent  local 
businessmen  endorse. 

It  is  a  trite,  but  nevertheless  true, 
saying  that  the  squeaking  wheel  gets 
till"  grease.  It  has  been  my  exjierience 
in  both  high  schools  and  colleges  that 
school  administrators  and  those  who 
supervise  the  expenditure  of  tax  monies 
are  willing  and  eager  to  co-operate  with 
the  business  teacher  who  knows  what 
he  wants  and  where  he  is  going  and 
who  presents  good,  sound  reasons  for 
wanting  the  things  for  which  he  asks. 

If  yon  have  a  typewriting  ])rogram 
that  is  chock-full  of  enriching  experi¬ 
ences,  you  will  make  your  students  and 
their  parents  and  their  future  emjdcA- 
ers  hajipy;  and,  if  all  these  are  happy, 
vour  school  administrators  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  and  \  (>nr  school-board  members  de¬ 
lighted.  After  that,  yon  can  write  your 
own  ticket  for  future  accpiisitions  of 
ecjuipment,  furniture,  and  supplies. 

That  makes  it  sound  veiy  simple,  biit 
it  is  really  just  as  simple  as  that. 


Professional  Reading 


DR.  KENNETH  ).  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


At  first  glance,  the  books  reviewed  this  month  may  si'tMU  more 
appropriate  for  consideration  in  The  Kufilisfi  Teachers  World  (if  there 
were  such  a  publication).  However,  teachers  of  business  English,  shorthand 
transcription,  and— for  that  matter— all  teachers  interested  in  expressing  them¬ 
selves  clearly  shoidd  be  interested  in  these  books. 

•  W<}rds  and  Ways  of  American  Eng//.s7i,  by  Thomas  Pyles  ($3.50,  Random 
House,  New  York,  \.  Y.,  310  pp.),  is  the  most  rwent  contribution  to  a  list 
of  important  books  concerned  with  American  English.  Think  of  such  words 
as  okay  and  oscar;  bundling  and  bohhy-sox;  hornsicof^f’lc  and  high-l)roiv.  These 
words  are  examples  of  .American  English,  and  this  book  tells  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  .American  language.  .American  English  is  colorful,  spirited,  and 
vital.  The  language  of  America,  like  .America  itself,  has  had  a  vigorous,  inter¬ 
esting  growth.  In  this  book  are  the  stories  of  how  our  language  began,  how 
it  grew,  and  what  it  is  today.  The  sleuthing  of  the  etymologist  is  evident 
througholit.  There  are  stories  about  words  the  early  settlers  brought  over  from 
England  and  nsetl  for  new  purposes,  words  that  were  borrowed  from  the 
Indians,  and  words  that  have  been  adapted  from  European  languages. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  author’s  explanation  of  the  differences  and 
similarities  of  .American  and  British  word  usage.  .And  the  author  makes  an 
excellent  attack  on  the  rules  and  regulations  of  classroom  and  textbook  that 
make  for  didl,  overprecise  speech.  This  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  busint*ss  teachers  and  should  definitely  be  in  every  shorthand  teacher’s 
library. 

•  Definitehy  related  to  a  book  on  .American  English  is  The  American 
Thesatirus  of  S/rnig,  Second  Edition,  b\  Lester  \’.  Berrey  and  Melvin  A'an  Den 
Bark  ($6.95,  Thomas  Y.  (Towell  (’ompany.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1272  pp.). 
The  Thesanrtis  was  first  published  ten  years  ago  and  is  the  standard  reference 
work  of  AmericaJi  spoken  language.  It  is  authoritative  and  eomplete. 

This  edition  includes  the  new  language  of  television,  radar,  and  even  slang 
derived  from  atomic*  expressions.  .And,  of  course,  during  the  last  ten  \ears, 
the  .Ann\',  Navy,  Air  Force,  underworld,  trades  and  professions,  and  many 
other  fields  have  contributed  their  jargon. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I  contains  the  general  slang  and 
collocpiial  expressions  arranged  in  numbered  sections,  such  as  courtesy,  dis¬ 
courtesy,  Jove,  and  marriage;  Part  11  contains  all  the  special  slang— expressions 
from  the  underworld,  the  professions,  arts,  theater, 
and  sports,  for  instance.  Its  completeness  is  easily 
seen. 

•  Tnt  It  Plaiidy,  by  R.  G.  Ralph  ($2.50,  Thomas 
Y.  Growell  ('ompany.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  166  pp.), 
and  The  Technuiue  of  Clear  Writing,  by  Robert 
G.nnning  ($3.50,  McC.raw-Ilill  Book  (aanpany,  liu'.. 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  2H9  pp.),  will  be  of  general 
help  to  all  teachers  who  have  writing  to  do  and  of 
particular  help  to  teachers  of  business  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Ralph’s  b(M)k  follows  his  own  advice.  It  is  brcfzy, 
intert'sting,  and  purposely  short.  The  instriictions 
are  simple  and  intelligible;  anil  there  are  many 
amusing  examples,  (piotations,  tests,  pop  (piestions, 
an  1  even  jokes  and  riddles. 

Gunning,  in  his  book,  puts  the  responsibility  for  the  clarity  of  anything 
that  is  written  on  the  ability  of  the  writer  to  communicate,  not  on  the  ability 
of  the  reader  to  understand.  For  clear,  effective  writing,  he  outlines  ten  prin- 
eijdes  as  a  formula  for  readahility:  (1)  Keep  .sentences  short.  (2)  Rrefer  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  (3)  I’se  the  familiar  word.  (4)  .Avoid  unnecessary 
words.  (5)  Put  action  in  your  verbs.  (6)  Write  as  you  talk.  (7)  Use  “pic- 
turable”  terms.  (8)  Tie  in  with  the  reader’s  e.xperience.  (9)  Make  full  use 
of  variety.  (10)  Write  to  FiXpress,  not  IMpress. 


Kenneth  |.  Hansen 
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JANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


OPPOHTL  NTTIES  FOR  CAREERS  FOR  WOMEN  is  one  of  several  inex¬ 
pensive  publications  offered  by  The  National  Federation  of  Business  aiul 
Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York. 
Similar  materials  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bnrean  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  include  wall  charts, 
and  counseling,  testing,  and  labor-market  informa¬ 
tion.  Teachers  may  be  placed  on  a  regular  mailing  ^  ,, 

list  that  entitles  them  to  receive  (free)  brief  sum- 
maries  of  new  occupational-outlook  publications. 

with  accompanying  wall  charts.  All  these  aids  are  I 

inexpensive  and  prices  are  listed  in  the  current 

catalog.  Three  publications  that  particularly  appeal  i  f 

to  me  are:  Emploxjment  Outlook  in  Office  Occtipo-  * 

tions;  Eruploymcnt  Outlook  for  Secretaries,  Stenog-  ^ 

rapkers,  and  Typists;  and  Eniploxjmcnt  Outlook  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teachers.  ' 

'rhe  National  Association  and  Council  of  Business  ^ 

Schools  also  contributes  material  of  this  nature. 

Three  booklets  on  careers.  Sales  Promotion,  Ac-  ‘ 

countaney,  and  Secretaryship,  completely  describe  these  vocations  and  may 
be  purchased  for  ten  cents  each  from  NACB,  Washington  9,  D.  C.  All  three 
sources  mentioned  publish  individual  lists  of  their  available  materials. 

■  Research  in  Typewriting— 

For  an  up-to-date  list  of  research  studies  in  various  areas  of  typewriting, 
write  to  Halves  Rahe,  Southern  Illinois  University,  C^arbondale,  Illinois.  He 
has  prepared  a  49-page  mimeographed  Hihliography  of  Research  Studies  in 
Typewriting  that  includes  research  from  1900  to  date. 

■  The  Tachistoscope  in  Business  Education— 

I  made  a  special  stop,  while  on  vacation  this  past  summer,  at  Oregon  State 
College  to  have  Dr.  Fred  Winger  explain  the  procedure  he  has  developed 
for  teaching  typewTiting  and  shorthand.  I  was  much  impressed.  Teachers  in 
this  section  seem  to  take  this  new  method  of  teaching  for  granted,  but  you 
don’t  hear  too  much  about  it  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  Winger  has 
found  many  applications,  particularly  in  t\pewriting,  and  has  just  finished  a 
second  left-  and  right-hand  study  with  gratifying  results.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  the  Keystone  \’iew  Company,  Nleadville,  Pennsylvania,  and  ask 
about  the  slides  that  Dr.  Winger  has  developed.  The  equipment  is  exiiensivc 
but  worth  investigating.  For  a  (piick  check  on  the  Tachistoscope,  see  Doctor 
'  Winger’s  article  in  the  December,  1952,  Businkss  Education  W’ohi.d,  page  165. 
■  A  VV'ork-Exi>erience  Summary- 

Dr.  Lloyd  V,  Douglas,  head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  and  his  staff  have  made  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  field  of  business  education.  recent  rejiort  by 
Doctor  Douglas— a  summary  of  the  Iowa  Superintendents’  answers  to  the 
opinion  survey  relative  to  co-operative  part-time  work-experience  programs— 
has  been  prepared  for  distribution  in  mimeographed  form.  A  sound  film,  “Iowa 
Youth  in  Transition,”  is  also  available  from  ISTC.  No  charge,  except  for 
transportation.  The  State  of  Iowa  is  giving  real  service  to  its  business  teachers. 
■  Money-Management  Series- 

Household  Finance  Corporation  has  a  new  streamlined  program  of  teaching 
aids  in  Consumer  Education.  The  “Better  BuvTnansbip”  books  have  been  dis¬ 
continued  and  the  new  “Money  Management”  series  introduced.  In  this  series 
there  are  eleven  booklets.  HFC  also  has  a  series  of  money-management  film¬ 
strip  lectures.  All  these  aids  are  described  in  the  folder  tliat  you  may  obtain 
by  writing  the  Consumer  Education  Department,  Household  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois.  The  first  booklets 
described  are  10  cents  each.  Stamps  are  accepted  for  orders  of  30  cents  or  le.ss. 
Do  not  send  cash  hy  mail;  use  check  or  money  order  payable  to  HFC.  By 
I  ordering  the  complete  set,  you  receive  an  attractive  file  box  in  which  to  keep 
the  booklets. 


IS  STENOGRAPH-Y  THE 
''LEAST  EXPENSIVE 
AND  MOST  EFFICIENT 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
SHORTHAND  THAT  HAS 
BEEN  PRODUCED  TO 
DATE"  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  7 

m 

Following  is  based  on  analyses  of  High 
School  Stenograph®  classes  during 
the  past  three  years. 

O-  What  is  the  experience  of  students 
regarding  failure? 

A.  The  average  failure  with  manual 
shorthand  for  the  first  semester  in  a 
large  city  system  has  been  2S%  cover¬ 
ing  the  lost  three  years.  The  average 
failure  covering  the  same  period  with 
the  STENOGRAPH  has  been  6%. 

0-  Then,  if  you  consider  the  cost  of 
re-training — STENOGRAPH-Y  has  the 
advantage  of  economy? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  a  big  savings  to  the 
high  school  teaching  STENOGRAPH-Y. 
In  fact,  the  cost  of  instruction  for  re¬ 


training  failures  more  than  pays  for  a 


complete  initial  installation  of  the 


STENOGRAPH  equipment. 


O-  Does  speed  come  faster  to  the 
STENOGRAPH  student? 

A.  Yes.  The  student  of  the  STENO¬ 
GRAPH  is  capable  of  writing  100  words 
a  minute  on  average  matter  at  the  end 
of  one  school  year,  whereas  two  years 
are  required  by  manual  shorthand 
students  to  accomplish  the  same  result. 


STENOGRAPH  MACHINES,  INC. 

318  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Box  23L 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  information 
about  the  STEINOGRAPH  and  tell  me 
how  to  introduce  it  into  our  curriculum. 


Where  should  your  students  hecome 
familiar  with  the  EUCTRIC  typewriter? 


Obviously,  the  answer  is  in  the  classroom  and  not 
after  they  go  out  into  the  business  world. 

Take,  for  example,  key  stroking.  It  is  different  on 
electric  typewriters,  different  enough  so  that  each 
student  should  have  10  periods  of  instruction  to 
become  completely  familiar  with  electric  key 
stroking. 

On  the  Royal  Electric  this  can  be  accomplished 
more  readily,  because  the  student  does  not  need  to 
spend  time  becoming  familiar  with  controls  and 
keyboard  changes. 

She  can  concentrate  right  on  the  important  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand  the  electric  touch. 

STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  *  PORTABLE 
Roytype  Typewriter  Supplies 


Royal  Electrics  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  typewriters ...  by  folks  who  make 
nothing  but  typewriters  ...  by  craftsmen  with 
exclusive  typewriter  know-how. 

As  a  forward-looking  educator,  you  will  surely 
want  to  consider  teaching  on  the  Royal  Electric. 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

School  Dept.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  have  a  School  Repri“senlative  arrariRe  for 
a  demon-stration  of  the  new  Koval  Typewriter 
without  obligation. 

Nome - 

School - 

City - State - 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY 


Secretary  to 
Sidewalk  Santas 


M.  H.  HOCKING 

WIIETHKH  it’s  a  White  Christ¬ 
mas  or  a  rain\  or  helow-zero 
(Christmas  season,  in  eij^hty-two 
I'.  S.  cities'  yon  will  find  street-corner 
Santa  C^Ianses  out  ringing  their  hells  to 
•ittract  the  shoppers. 

Tliere  they  stand,  beside  their-  imi¬ 
tation  chimneys,  cheerily  ignoring  the 
worst  weather  extremes.  Not  so  round 
and  rosy  as  cozily  enthroned-'  depart¬ 
ment-store  S.intas,  not  so  impeccahb 
red-and-white  as  their  more  highly  paid 
I'.rother  elves,  these  Santiis^  are  likely 
to  he  pillow-stnffed,  straggly  bearded. 
And  their  flannel  snits  may  be  worn 
shiny  in  some  spots  and  patched-’’  in 
others. 

Bnt  they  stand  for  the  Christmas 
spirit.  For  these  are  charity  Santas, 
earning  from  $3  to"  $5  a  day  (as  op- 
pos«l  to  a  store  Santa’s  $20).  In  their 
chimneys  are  locked  wire  pots,  in  which 
they  collect"  money  for  X’olnnteers  of 
■America  to  torn  into  holiday  meals  for 
the  needy. 

Last  year,  in  New''  York  City  alone, 
A’olnnteer  St.  Nicks  collected  some 
$15,000,  most  of  which  went  into  din¬ 
ners"  and  food  vouchers.  On  Christmas 
Day  at  the  Volunteers’  Tabernacle, 
about  loot)  men,  women,  and  children'" 
ate  family-shle  dinners  of  turkey, 
mashed  potat(H*s,  turnips,  cranberrx’ 
sauce,  green  beans,  pumpkin  pie,  and 
coffee"  or  milk.  Over  forty-five  liundred 
more  food  vouchers  were  distributed  to 
families,  who  turned  them  into  dinners' - 
at  convenient  chain  stores. 

■  -At  New  York  headfpiarters,  Emily 
Cloleman  happily  heaved  a  well-earned 
sigh.  Christmas'^  being  over,  she  could 
once  more  return  to  Ir’r  dictation,  fil¬ 
ing,  and  office  procedures  and  expect  to 
be"  interrupted  only  occasionally  to 
handle  the  minor  catastrophes  charity 
seems  to  produce.'" 

You  might  call  Emily  Coleman  a  sec- 
retarx-  to  sidewalk  Santas.  For  she  and 
her  boss,  (Jolonel  William  R.'"  Apetz, 


head  of  the  New  A’ork  chapter  of  Vol¬ 
unteers  of  .America,  are  responsible  for 
finding  the  Santas,'"  training  them, 
watching  over  them  through  Christmas, 
and  rewarding  them  after  their  “corner 
offices”  are  closed  for'"  the  year. 

Early  every  November,  Colonel 
■Apetz  makes  his  appeal  for  New  A’ork 
Santas  in  the  Volunteers’"'  Manhattan 
Tabernacle  on  the  lower  East  Side.  Last 
year  al>out  thirty-five  applicants  came 
forward  from  the-"  assemblage  of  pen- 
sioneers,  dowii-and-outers.  aged,  and 
handicapped  men. 

■  The  re<iuirements  for  In’ing  a  Santa-' 
Claus  are  hardly  prohibitive:  Elmily  asks 
each  volunteer,  “.Are  you  employed?” 
If  not,  and  if  he  is  willing’-’-  tt)  follow 
instructions  and  to  laugh  at  weather 
problems— he’s  in.  He  will  report  to  the 
Tabernacle  each  morning-"  at  7:30  for 
l)reakfast,  pick  up  his  chimney,  and 
dress  in  a  homemade  Santa  suit  ami 
liylon  beard.  Then'-'  he  boards  a  truck 
that  will  deliver  him  to  his  appointed 
corner,  and  he  will  stay  there  ringing 
his  bell  till  evening."-"’  He  is  relieved 
tor  ten  minutes  every  hour  by  a  “Trav¬ 
eling  Santa  Claus.” 

.At  night  he  will  return  by""  truck  to 
the  Tabernacle,  where  a  hearty  dinner 
is  served  while  the  day’s  donations  are 
removed  from  the  chimncy-"'pot  con¬ 
tainers  and  counted.  In  addition  to  his 
two  meals,  he  gets  $3  a  day  plus  a  final 
$10"^  bonus  for  remaining  at  his  post 
through  Christmas  Eve. 

■  Certain  rides  must  be  olx'yed,  and 
Emily  assists  Colonel""  .Apetz  in  holding 
classes  where  Santas-to-be  are  instructed 
in  such  niceties  as  “conversation  with^" 
children  of  all  ages,”  the  undesirabilit\- 
cf  liquor,  onions,  garlic,  or  salami  on 
the  breath,"'  avoiding  extra  assign¬ 
ments,  such  as  watching  a  child  or 
guarding  jiackages  while  Mamma  nms 
into  a  store.^"  Above  all,  Santas  must 
not  lean  on  their  cliimneys. 

“Elderly  men,”  says  Emily,  “make  the 
best  Kris  Kringles,  because'"  they  don’t 
seem  to  mind  the  hard.ships  (icy 
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weather  and  long  periods  on  their  feet). 
Men  of  60  years  or  older"'  feel  that,  in 
this  Santa  role,  they  still  can  have  a 
part  in  bringing  happiness  and  render¬ 
ing  useful  serxice.  They"-"’  have  a  more 
philosophical  outlook  tlian  the  younger 
men. 

Emily,  who  has  a  realistic  as  well  as-'" 
a  philosophical  outlook  herself,  goes  on 
to  explain  that  Santas  should  have  au 
understanding  of  a-'*  family’s  financial 
setup  before  rushing  into  elaborate 
promises  of  train  sets  and  bicycles  and"' 
expensive  clothes  for  Christmas.  The\ 
should  have  a  feeling  for  the  tone  and 
xvords  children  expect  of  Santa  C'laus. 
.And,  of-'"  course,  patience  with  coy. 
rambunctious,  or  just  plain  “spoiled” 
kiddies  helps  a  great  deal.  .A  mimeo¬ 
graphed  list  of  “Do’s  and  Don’ts”'" 
gives  prospectix’e  St.  Nicks  a  nutshell 
idea  of  what  is  expected  of  them. 

■  .A  few  other  attributes  help"  to  make 
a  good  Santa.  Rarely  is  one  naturally 
plump,  but  many  have  cheerful  expres¬ 
sions  and  deep,  ringing'"  laughs;  and 
some  boast  real  white  beards.  Tw-o  or 
three  of  the  Santas  who  take  the  job 
ex’ery  year  start  months  in  advance'-''  to 
grow  beards  especiallx-  for  their  role. 

There  have  nexer  been  more  than 
fifty  applicants  (though  A’olnnteers 
can  use"  all  comers).  But  among  these 
there  are  always  .some  enthusiasts  who 
forfeit  Old-.Age  Pensions  for  the  time 
they  are'®  emploxed— and  lose  quite  a 
bit  of  money  by  doing  so. 

One  old  Santa  did  this  everx  year. 
Particularly'"  appropriate  he  was— with 
the  familiar  “broad  face  and  a  little 
round  belly  .  .  .  and  a  droll  little  month 
drawn"  up  like  a  bow  .”  He  was  looki’d 
for  every  year  at  his  busy  corner  by  an 
ever-increasing  juvenile'''  clientele  (and 
not  a  few  adults).  He  chatted  merrily 
with  all  of  them  in  his  hearty  voice. 

But  a  few'  years'"  ago,  though  he  was 
out  cx’ery  day,  it  was  noticed  that  he 
spoke  less  and  less.  Still  the  same  won¬ 
derful  smile,  cheerful"’"  handshake, 
warming  chuckle,  but  his  conversations 
diminished— first  to  a  hoarse  whisper 
and  then  merely  to  pleasant"’'  nods  in 
the  right  places.  Only  a  few’  months 
later,  when  he  died  of  throat  cancer, 
was  his  real  valor"’"  understood. 

In  the  case  of  handicapped  Santas 
who  cannot  carry  out  their  ilnties  in 
full,  the  public  is  sympathetic.-’’"  Last 
year,  during  the  week  before  Christinas, 
three  St.  Nicks  were  forced  to  sit  beside 
their  chimneys.  Two  were  crippled-"’' 
and  the  third  xvas  too  feeble  to  stand. 
While  no  persuasion  could  keep  any  of 
them  from  their  posts,  nearbx-  store- 
keepers-’’-"’  .serxed  them  hot  coffee,  pro- 
x  ided  chairs,  took  them  in  during  relief 
periods. 
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■  During  the  liolidax’  season/’**  Emily’s 
duties  multiply  more  quickly  than  the 
recjuests  kids  think  up  for  Santa.  Some 
mornings  she’s  at  the  Tabernacle**"  to 
preside  over  breakfast.  She  helps  the 
staff  that  sews  the  costumes  of  flannel 
and  nylon  floss.  She  makes  freejuent’’** 
t heck-up  trips,  covering  all  posts  to  see 
that  her  Santas  are  feeling  all  right,  are 
not  leaning  on  their  chimneys,"'*  have 
had  their  ri'lief  periods,  and  have  not 
succumhc'd  to  overhelpful  citizens’  of¬ 
fers  of  a  “little  drink.”*'** 

Later,  tlinily  begins  a  marathon  shop¬ 
ping  tour  to  hoy  socks,  scarves,  and 
gloves  for  the  Santa  (Clauses’  Cdirist- 
mas*’*  presents.  These  are  presented  at 
a  Clhristmas  party,  which  she  helps  to 
arrange. 

Then  there  are  calls  from  clubs  and 
l/usinesses*’-  that  want  to  give  a  party 
for  the  Santa  Clauses.  Most  of  these  she 
accepts  on  their  behalf,  provided  that*''* 
no  liquor  will  he  served  and  that  the 
date  won’t  conflict  with  another  party 
planned  for  them.  Often  a  business  or*'* 
club  will  call  to  hire  a  Santa  to  preside 
over  a  staff  party.  This  calls  for  discre¬ 
tion,  bi'canse  there  is  a**"’  Santa  Claus 
union,  which,  naturally,  doesn’t  want 
b.nsiness  taken  away  from  professional 
Santas.  So  only**'’’  charities  can  be  helped 
out  by  the  Volunteers’  men. 

Once  in  a  while,  a  street  Santa  will 
be  approached  and  lured'"’*  away  by  a 
desperate  store.  Instead  of  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  loss,  Emily  is  pleased 
that  one  of  her  “boys”*"’**  has  a  chance  to 
increase  his  earnings  by  as  much  as 
eight  times. 

•  These  Santa  Clauses,  underfed  as 
some  of  them  are,*"’**  add  to  \ew  York’s 
Christmas  spirit— of  that  there  is  no 
doubt.  For  children  are  not  siu)bs— 
especially  when  it  comes  to"*’  Santa 
fdaus. 

Some  years  back,  a  bandsome  young 
executive  venture>el  into  bunily’s  e)ffiee 
anel  introduced  himsedf"*  as  an  edite)r  of 
one  e)f  Ame'rica’s  finest  magazine's.  He 
told  her  that  30  years  ago,  as"-  a  small 
boy,  he  visite'el  the  “big  city  ”  with  his 
l>arents  especially  to  see  Santa  Claus. 

The  first  e)ne  he""*  saw— anel  therefore 
the  real  thing  to  him— was  one  e)f  the 
\  olunteers’.  He  reme'inbe'reel  running 
up  to  him,  receiving"'  a  warm  we'lcome, 
anel  engaging  in  a  elelightful  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  boy  re'turne'd  home  with  a 
eleep,  happ)""’  impressioti. 

From  that  t'xperie'iice  was  borti  a  de¬ 
sire  to  be  a  stree-t  Santa  himself-if  only 
for  a  day."** 

Ceuilel  he,  he  askeel  Emily,  be  a 
Santa  this  year?  After  a  talk  with  the 
Coloned,  Emily  agre'i'el,  supplied^"  the 
eelitor  with  a  red  suit,  white  beard,  bell, 
and  chimney.  She  briefed  him  em  his 
lines  anel  assigiu'd  him  a  fre'e  eonier."** 

All  e)ne  sne)wy  elay,  the  eelite)r  was 
Santa  Claus,  enjoying  the  fulfillment  of 


an  old  wish.  M  dusk  he  returned"®  to 
the  Tabernacle  with  the  others  and 
turned  in  a  well-filleel  chimney  pot,  to 
which  he  addeel  his  own^*'  generous  con¬ 
tribution.  And  he  thanked  Volunteers 
of  America  for  “the  privilege  you’ve 
given  me.”**' 

■  Experiences  like  these  reward  Emily 
Coleman  in  every  phase  of  her  work. 
From  helping  out  in  a  summer**"-  camp 
for  underprivilegi'd  children,  to  provid¬ 
ing  food  for  hungr\'  families,  to  check¬ 
ing  up  on  the  X’ohmteers’*"*  workshop 
where  handicapped  people  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing— her  life  is  filled  with  the  help  and 
happiness  her  organization**'  makes  its 
luisiness. 

With  X’ohmteers  for  25  years,  Emily, 
who  is  married  and  has  a  17-*'''’year-old 
son,  says:  “How  could  I  stop  now?  We 
are  doing  so  much,  and  there  is  so  much 
more  to  be  done!”  (1717) 


Christmas 


Party 

VIRGINIA  RUSSELL 

IT  WAS  two  days  before  Christmas 
in  the  office  of  Stone  &  Associates. 
The  president’s  suite  was  aglow’ 
with’  a  radiant  evergreen  tree  that  was 
heavily  laden  with  brilliant  lights  and 
sparkling  ornaments.  Throughout  the"- 
various  departments  yuletide  music 
was  audible.  Everyone  w’as  in  a  holiday 
mof)d.  Everyone,'"*  that  is,  except  Jeanne 
Martin,  who  was  sitting  at  her  type¬ 
writer  with  a  strained  expression  on  her 
face.  She  stopped'  typing  long  enough 
to  cheek  the  number  of  pages  of  dicta¬ 
tion  still  to  go.  “Oh,  I’ll  be  here  for 
hours!”  she  sighed-"’  to  herself. 

■  In  the  gathering  darkness,  the  softly 
falling  snow  made  a  fairylike  pattern 
on  the  window  facing"  her  desk.  The 
other  girls  in  the  department  were 
noisily  putting  away  their  typewriters 
for  the  night  and"  laughing  together  as 
they  prepared  to  leave. 

Jeanne  looked  over  at  Dorothy,  whose 
eyes  were  shining  in  anticipation**  of 
the  evening  ahead,  and  Jeanne  couldn’t 
help  but  compare  her  w'ith  the  smiling 
angels  on  the  holly  wreath®  over  the 
door.  Dorothy  was  \oung— eighteen,  to 
be  exact— and  this  evening  would  be  her 
first  office  party. 

“You’re’®  going  tonight,  aren’t  you, 
Jeanne?”  Dorothy  called  to  her. 

In  spite  of  her  determination  not  to 
show  her”  disappointment,  Jeanne’s 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 


“I’m  afraid  not— with  all  this  work  I 
have  to  do.” 

■  “That’s  a  shame,”  Dorothy  sym¬ 
pathized.’-  “1  wish  1  could  help  you, 
i)ut  I  brought  a  different  dress  down 
and  I  have  to  change;  and  my  make-up 
is  a  mess.i"  Ry  the  time  I  get  myself 
presentable,  it  will  be  too  late  to  help 
you  very  much.”  She  walked  over  to 
the’^  locker  to  take  out  the  green  taffeta 
dress  she  had  bought  for  the  occasion. 

Jeanne  looked  at  her  own  black  faille 
suit,  with’"’  its  smart  jeweled  clip  at  the 
throat,  and  decided  she  would  look  just 
as  attractive  as  any  of  the  other  girls.’** 
“But  1  am  not  going,”  she  sighed.  “I 
have  to  get  out  tliese  reports.  I  suppose 
a  lot  w'orse  things  could  happen  than 
missing”  an  office  party,  but  right  now 
1  don’t  know  what  they  could  be.” 

■  Jeanne  loved  the  friendly  spirit  that 
pervaded  the”*  company’s  holiday  get- 
togethers,  and  this  year  she  had  a  very 
special  reason  for  wanting  to  attend.’” 
Jim  Harper,  the  new  assistant  in  the 
Law  Department,  had  specifically  said 
he  hoped  she  would  be  there— that-®  he 
would  like  to  take  her  home.  And  here 
she  was,  stuck  with  work  that  had  to 
be  done.  How  could  she  ask  anyone  to 
help"-’  her  when  they  were  all  caught 
up  on  their  own  work  and  hurrying  to 
get  ready  for  the  party? 

Gradually,  the--  office  force  started 
to  leave,  amid  calls  of,  “See  you  at  the 
party!”  and  “How  are  yon  getting  over 
to  the  hotel?”-"*  With  all  the  joyous  con¬ 
fusion,  no  one  noticed  that  Jeanne  was 
(juiet. 

■  By  five  o’ckK'k,  a  hill  had  settled 
ever-'  the  lonely  office;  the  only  sounds 
were  the  clicking  of  Jeanne’s  typewriter 
keys  and  the  almost  inaudible^*'  tinkle  of 
the  bell  as  the  carriage  reached  the  end 
of  each  line. 

She  found  herself  becoming  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  reports.-"  After  five  years 
with  Stone  &  Associates,  she  felt  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  their  success.  The  fig¬ 
ures  she"-"  was  ty-ping  showed  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  sales  over  the 
previous  six  months’  period.  She  had 
also-®  typed  the  earlier  report;  and,  as 
she  looked  at  it,  she  felt  a  little  surge 
of  pride  at  its  neatness.  Mr.-®  Caldwell 
had  mentioned  that  he  wanted  no  one 
but  her  to  work  on  the  statements. 

She  was  so  interested  that  she"*'*  failed 
to  see  Mr.  J.  P.  Stone  walk  over  to  her 
desk.  She  jumped,  as  he  said,  “.And 
what  is  a  young  lady  like  yoiv”  doing, 
working  until  this  hour?” 

Jeanne  looked  up  to  see  the  kindly 
face,  with  its  frame  of  graying  hair, 
scanning  the  papers'*-  beside  her. 

■  Never  before  had  Jeanne  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  talk  to  Mr.  Stone,  atul  she  had 
thought  his  presence  would®-®  make  her 
self-conscious.  But  she  found  herself 
calmly  replying,  “I  have  these  reports 
to  type  up  for  the  board  meeting"’ 
tomorrow,  Mr.  Stone.” 
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“Now,  look  here— tonight  is  the 
Christmas  party!  I  intend  to  go,  and  I 
certainly  want"'’  to  enjoy  myself.  That 
would  be  an  impossibility  it  1  had  be¬ 
fore  me  a  vision  of  you  sitting**’  here 
typing  reports  for  a  board  meeting  that 
isn’t  going  to  be  held  until  the  28th!” 
Mr.  Stone’s  eyes'*"  twinkled. 

“But  -Mr.  Caldwell  told  me  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  tomorrow,”  Jeanne  murmured, 
wondering  how  she  could  have  mis¬ 
understood.'*** 

“It  was  to  have  been  on  the  24th,  but 
the  date  was  changed.  Maybe  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well  hasn’t  seen  my  memo****  yet.  I  sent 
notices  to  all  the  department  heads. 
Now.  you  just  put  that  work  away.” 

■  The  worried  look  on  Jeanne’s^**  face 
faded  and  she  smiled  up  at  Mr.  Stone. 
“What  wonderful  news!  If  I  leave  in  a 
few  minutes,  I’ll  still  be  in**  time  for  the 
dinner.” 

“You  will  if  you  ride  over  with  Mrs. 
Stone  and  me.  She’s  picking  me  up  in 
front  of  the  building*-  at  6:15.  You  be 
there,  and  well  all  go  over  together.” 

He  walked  away  before  Jeanne  could 
say  nK)re.  As***  she  pulled  the  worn 
covering  over  her  typewriter  and  put 
away  her  finished  pages,  the  last  line  of 
the  old**  Christmas  poem  ran  through 
her  head— 

“.Merry  Christmas  to  All— and  to  All 
a  Good  N'ight.”(894) 


Parachute 


SUSAN  MILLER 


Mr.  HOW.ARD,  my  boss,  thinks  I 
don’t  always  get  his  telephone 
messages  straight.  And  I’ve  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  lately*  that  maybe  he  is  right.  There 
was  the  time  last  week  when  I  told  my 
boss  about  Doctor  Smith  phoning  and 
wanting  him’-  to  stop  at  the  doctor’s  of¬ 
fice  to  go  out  to  lunch  at  12:30.  And 
after  Mr.  Howard  had  hurried  away** 
from  an  important  meeting  to  go  over  to 
Doctor  Smith’s  office,  he  found  the  doc¬ 
tor  out  of  town!  Rut  how*  was  I  to  know 
that  it  was  “Doc”  Smith,  whose  firm  is 
right  down  the  hall  a  few  doors  and  not 
D(Ktor  Smith,  an  old  friend  oF'  the 
boss’s  who  is  a  dentist? 

'I'mlay,  though,  it  was  really  bad. 
The  phone  rang  and  a  voice  at  the  other 
end'*  asked  for  Mr.  Howard.  I  said  he 
was  out  and  then  asked,  as  we  had 
learned  in  secretarial  class,  “Is  there'* 
;inything  I  can  help  you  with,  or  do 
you  wish  to  leave  a  message?” 

“Yes,”  the  voice  said,  “Tell  him  his 


parachute  is  re  y''  at  Evans’s. 

“Parachute!”  I  almost  screamed  into 
tlie  phone. 

“Yes,”  the  aii>wer  came  back.  “He 
can  call  and  get  the'-*  package  anytime 
now.  Thank  you.  ’ 

■  Limply  I  Ining  up  the  phone.  Wliat 
did  Mr.  Howard  w  ant  with  a  parachute? 
1***  thought  and  thought.  Then  1  re¬ 
membered  Mrs.  Howard’s  not  wanting 
him  to  travel  b>  plane.  Said  she  wor¬ 
ried.  A  bright'*  iilea  came  to  me.  He 
was  getting  a  parachute  so  she  wouldn’t 
be  worried.  A  bit  unusual,  but  maybe' - 
a  parachute  was  a  good  idea.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  certainly  was  a  thoughtful  man— at 
least  when  it  came'-*  to  his  w  ife. 

When  my  boss  came  back  and  walked 


SOME  PEOPLE  become  famous  ev’en 
though  they  are  not  able  to  follow 
the  career  of  their  choice.  Such  a  man 
was'  James  Whistler,  the  famous 
painter,  who  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mas- 
•sachusetts,  in  1834. 

At  the^  age  of  seventeen,  Whistler 
entered  West  Point,  where  Robert  E. 
Lee  was  then  head.  He  did  not  like  the 
discipline  and^  drilling  at  West  Point, 
although  he  was  popular  w-ith  the  other 
eadets.  In  later  life,  Whistler  w'as  proud 
of  his*  West  Point  training  and  always 
talked  with  enthusiasm  of  the  three 
years  he  spent  at  the  Academy.  His 
break  with®  the  Point  came  after  a 
chemistry  examination,  in  w’hich  Whis¬ 
tler  was  asked  to  discuss  silicon.  “If* 
silicon  had  been  a  gas,  I  w’ould  have 
been  a  general,”  he  once  said. 

■  Next,  \V1iistler  decided  to  become 
an"  engineer.  But,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  he  came  home  and  announced 
that  he  wanted  to  study  art  in  Paris. 
His  mother**  reluctantly  gave  her  per¬ 
mission,  paid  his  fare  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  sent  him  money  in  quarterly® 
installments  for  some  time.  Whistler 
went  straight  to  Paris,  w’here  he  spent 
three  years.  Then  he  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  thereafter'®  spent  his  time 
partly  in  London  and  partly  in  Paris. 
He  never  saw  our  country  again. 

■  Twilight,  and  the"  mysteries  of  the 
night,  Whistler  greatly  loved.  He 
painted  and  etched  the  river  Thames 


briskly  into  the  office,  he  stopped  at  my 
desk  and  asked,  as  he  usually"  did, 
“Any  messages?” 

“Yes,”  1  said.  “Your  parachute  is 
ready.  You  can  get  it  anytime  now,”  I 
added,'®  trying  to  use  my  most  matter- 
of-fact  tone. 

“Parachute!”  he  exclaimed.  He  looked 
rather  amazed. 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “You"*  can  get  it  at 
Evans’s.” 

“Evans’s?”  he  questioned.  Then  a 
gleam  of  understanding  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  he'"  burst  into  laughter.  Be¬ 
tween  hearty  ho,  ho,  ho’s,  he  roiured, 
“It  must  be  that  pair  of  shoes  I  ordered!” 

And  these  things  have"*  to  happen  to 
me!  (364) 


and  painted  many  famous  portraits, '- 
among  them  one  of  his  mother,  which 
he  called  “.Vrrangement  in  C’.ray  and 
Black.” 

Whistler  signed  his  work  with  his 
initials'®  JMW  in  the  shape  of  a  butter¬ 
fly.  He  considered  this  signature  an  im¬ 
portant  detail'*  in  all  his  pictures,  and 
eventually  it  temk  the  place  of  his  or¬ 
dinary  signature  in  his  letters'®  also. 

His  joy  and  his  absorption  in  his 
work  were  intense.  He  was  extremely 
critical  of  his  creations.  Again"*  and 
again  he  sacrificed  the  labor  of  months 
because  he  w'as  not  satisfied  w’ith  it. 

■  Whistler  revolutionized'^  interior 
decoration.  He  introduced  and  eventu¬ 
ally  popularized  the  decorative"*  use  of 
\ellow’.  White  woodwork  as  well  as 
white  rooms  came  into  fashion  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  influence. 

Whistler'®  was  au  extreme  individ¬ 
ualist.  He  W’as  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
pression  he  made  on  the  world,  espe¬ 
cially®**  with  his  w’it  and  appearance. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  knowm  atid  most 
discussed  personalities  of  his  day. 

Whistler®'  lived  to  enjoy  the  public 
acclaim  his  work  deserved.  He  was 
famous  in  two  hemispheres  when  he 
died  in®®,  1903  within  sight  of  the 
Thames,  the  river  he  loved  so  w’ell. 
(452) 


*  Vocabulary  limited  to  Chabtcrx  One  throufth 
Eight  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 


Flash  Reading^ 

James  Whistler— Famous  Painter  and  Personality 
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VliiT  ASSISTANT" 


in  the  form  of  24  phonograph  records,  containing  shorthand  dictation  ranging  in  speeds  from  60 
warn  to  250  warn,  in  four  different  sets  —  on  both  standard  and  long  play  records. 

Here  is  an  assemblage  of  carefully  selected  dictation  practice  material  that  contains  a  variety 
of  over  65  different  business  letters  in  the  speeds  60  to  120  warn,  and  then  branches  out  into 
legal  dictation  and  congressional  record  at  120  and  130,  and  then  into  two  and  four  voice  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  high  speed  group. 

Dictation  Discs  are  recorded  and  manufactured  by  the  R.C.A.  Victor  Custom  Record  Division, 
pressed  on  unbreakable  "pure  vinylite"  for  long  life  and  extra  high  tonal  clarity.  Each  long  play 
record  contains  45  minutes  of  dictation. 

The  Dictation  Disc,  because  of  its  high  recording  quality,  can  be  played  over  and  over  again 
indefinitely — for  many  semesters  to  come. 

The  Dictation  Disc  will  pay  for  itself  100  times  over  in  the  many  hours  of  dictation  practice  it 
will  provide  for  your  students  when  your  instructor  must  take  time  out  for  other  administrative 
duties. 

Start  saving  valuable  instructor  time  now  by  ordering  the  Dictation  Disc  immediately.  Your  order 
blank  below. 
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ORDER  BLANK 

DICTATION  DISC  CO. 

P.O.  Box  637  —  90  Church  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  the  following  sets  of  phonograph  records,  fully  guaranteed  against 
any  flaws  and  defects: 

(  )  Series  4a,  Standard  78  rpm,  8  records,  60  to  130  worn .  $18.00 

(  )  Series  4b,  L.P.  33  rpm,  4  records,  60  to  130  warn .  18.00 

(  )  Complete  set.  Series  4a  and  4b,  12  records  .  33.50 

(  )  Series  lab.  Standard  78  rpm,  8  records,  140  to  230  warn  .  18.00 

(  )  Series  2a,  L.P.  331/3  rpm,  4  records,  140  to  250  warn  .  18.00 

(  )  Complete  set.  Series  1  ab  and  2a,  12  records .  33.50 

(  )  Entire  series,  tour  sets,  24  records .  64.50 

(  )  Webcor  three  speed  phonograph  (complete  portable  unit)  .  29.50 


Send  check 
or 

C.O.D. 

(postage  and  handling  charges  on  C.O.D.) 


Name  . . 
Address 
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which  Adding  Machine  should  your 
pupils  learn. ..10-Key  or  Full  Keyboard? 


That’s  a  good  question  for  you,  a  teacher  of  business 
machines,  because  there’s  a  brisk  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  business  world  over  which  is  “better”— 10-key 
or  full  keyboard  adding  machines.  Actually  your  pupils 
should  be  skilled  in  both  10-key  and  full  keyboard 
adding  machines.  In  the  offices  of  America  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  clear  that  10-key  machines  are  better  suited  to 
some  types  of  work,  full  keyboard  machines  to  others. 
So  business  increasingly  is  using  both.  And  that  means 
job  opportunities  are  best  for  students  who  are  pro¬ 
ficient  on  both.  Ask  your  local  Monroe  representative 
about  Monroe’s  wide  line  of  10-key  and  full  keyboard 
adding  machines. 

The  Monroe  man  can  also  offer  you,  the  teacher, 
something  unique  and  indispensable.  Only  the  Mdnroe 
man  can  offer  you  valuable  teaching  courses  developed 


by  Monroe  from  suggestions  of  teachers  themselves. 
These  exclusive  teaching  aids  help  students  learn 
faster,  easier.  For  more  information,  ask  your  local 
Monroe  man  now. 


Put  Monroe  research  to  work  in 
your  own  teaching 

How  many  digits  in  one  figure  can  the  average  cleri¬ 
cal  worker  quickly  sight.’  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  one  important  way. of  choosing  between  lO-key 
and  full  keyboard  adding  machines  for  a  specific  job. 
Your  Monroe  mar  can  give  you  that  answer,  along 
with  many  others  that  will  intelligently,  and  objec¬ 
tively  guide  selection  of  the  right  machine.  He’ll  be 
glad  to  help  you — without  obligation. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  •  ADDING  •  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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■  New  and  Recent  D<K-torales— 

•  Legcr  R.  Morrison,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  Aujiust,  Teachers  College, 
('olunil)ia  University.  Thesis:  An  Exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Psychological  Bases  for 
Selected  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  Hamden 
/..  Forkner.  Doctor  Morrison,  a  full 
professor  at  Bryant  College,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  both  Bryant  and  Teachers  C'ol- 
lege.  He  has  hecai  legal  stenographer, 
t onrt  reporter,  and  military  reporter.  He 
has  been  on  the  Biyant  staff  since  1946. 

•  Paid  E.  Froehlich,  l4octor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  September,  from  Xew  York 
Ihnversity.  Thesis:  Determination  of 
Content  and  Procedures  of  a  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Methods  Course.  Major  advisor: 
Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne.  Doctor  Froehlich 
l.as  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Xew  Jersey 
(Montclair)  State  Teachers  College 
since  1945,  and  has  had  more  than  five 
s  ears  of  business  experience  and  twenty 
years  of  experience  as  teacher,  super¬ 
visor,  and  administrator  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  of  Indiana,  Xew  York,  and 
Xew  jersey.  His  bachelors  degrees— arts 
and  divinlts’— are  from  .\nderson  (In¬ 
diana)  College,  of  which  he  is  now  a 
trustee;  and  his  master’s  is  from  Teach¬ 
er’s  College,  Columbia. 

•  George  lU.  Madison,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  in  June,  Yale  University. 
Tlicsis:  An  Evaluation  of  Objectives  in 
Certain  Aspects  of  Business  Training. 
Major  advisors:  Professors  S.  M.  Brotvn- 
ell  and  J.  Warren  Tilton.  Doctor  Madi¬ 
son  is  an  instructor  and  administrative 
assistant  on  the  staff  of  Dr.  Joseph  De- 
Brum  at  San  Francisco  State  College; 
he  has  also  taught  at  Santa  Cniz  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  High  School  and  at  Yale. 

•  Frank  M.  Herndon,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  July,  at  Xorthwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Thesis:  A  Study  of  Supervisory 


George  W.  Madison  Now  Ph  D.,  Yale  Frank  Herndon  Now  Ed.D.,  Northwestern 


Services  for  Business  Education  as  ■  XBT.\  C^onvention  at  Christmas- 
Rendered  by  Departments  of  Education  This  year’s  convention  of  the  Na- 
in  Twelve  Southern  States.  Major  ad-  tional  Business  Teachers  Association- 
visor:  Dr.  Russell  Cawsler.  For  several  the  organization’s  56tli  annual  meeting 
years  head  of  department  at  Sidney  —will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  in 
Lanier  High  Sc1uk)1,  Montgomery  St.  Louis,  on  Dt'cember  28-30,  the 
(Ala.),  Doctor  Herndon  is  a  faculty  Monday-Tuesday- Wednesday  following 
member  at  the  Universih'  of  Mississippi.  Christmas. 

He  has  long  been  active  as  a  leader  and  Advance  releases  of  the  convention 
officer  in  SBFIA.  program  hint  at  several  spectacular  fea- 

•  Robert  M.  Swanson,  Doctor  of  tnres: 

Education,  in  August,  at  Teachers  Col-  •  Presentation  of  the  first  annual 
lege,  Columbia  University.  Thesis:  Prin-  John  Robert  Gregg  award— a  citation 
ciples  and  Practices  of  Supervision  of  .ind  $500  prize  awarded  by  the  Gregg 
Studc'nt  Teachers  in  Bii.siness  Educa-  Division  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
tion.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  Hamden  L.  C.’ompany  to  the  business  educator  who, 
Forkner.  Doctor  Swanson  is  director  of  in  the  opinion  of  an  impartial  commit- 
business  education  at  Thiel  College,  on  tee  (in  no  way  linked  to  the  Gregg 
leave  as  a  \’isiting  Professor  of  Educii-  organization),  has  made  the  greatest 
tion  at  Columbia  this  year.  He  pre-  contribution  to  business  education  in 
viously  taught  at  Darlington  (Pa.)  High  the  past  two  years. 

School.  He  got  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  •  Banquet  address  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
the  Indiana  (Pa.)  STC  and  master’s  Alexander,  humorist  and  pastor,  who 
from  Columbia.  has  packed  more  accomplishments— 


Leger  R.  Morrison  Now  Ed.D..  Columbia  Robert  Swanson  Now  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Paul  E.  Froehlich  Now  Ed.D.,  NYU 
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boxing  champion,  band  leader,  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  civic  leader,  tamed  speaker 
—into  bis  36  years  than  most  men 
achieve  in  a  lifetime. 

•  Conthiuatioii  of  the  “CMinic”  idea 
—thirteen  special,  simultaneous  meet¬ 
ings  in  which  the  teaching  problems  of 
specific  suhji'cts  are  tackled  in  small 
groups,  a  mass-scale  method  of  breaking 
douTi  the  anony  mit\’  of  a  huge  conven¬ 
tion  and  bringing  in  group  dynamics 
and  audience  participation.  This  will  be 
the  third  year  of  the  clinics. 

•  T eachinfi  dcnion.st rations  by  two  of 
America’s  best-known  collegians:  Dr. 
John  L.  Rotco,  giving  a  demonstration 
on  the  teaching  of  number  controls  and 
statistical  typing;  and  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Tonne,  giving  a  demonstration  lesson  in 
the  interpretation  of  bookkeeping  state¬ 
ments. 

•  Authoritij-packed  pamJs  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  area  of  instruction  in  business 
education,  with  one  notable  exception: 
the  basic-business  program  in  the  main 
ballroom  will  feature  a  straight  two- 
hour  presentation  of  a  hundred  teaching 
aids  and  devices  for  “recitation”  busi¬ 
ness  classes,  hv  BEW'  Editor  Alan  C. 
Lloyd. 

•  Thumbnail  program  review: 

Monday,  December  28,  1953 

7:30  p.m.,  general  assembly  with 

NBTA  President  Hubert  T.  Barnes  at 
the  gavel,  and  wiutime  OSI  officer  Ed¬ 
uard  B.  Wilcox  giving  principal  adtlress. 

9:30  p.m.,  reception  and  dance. 

Tuesday,  December  29,  1953 

9:00-11:00  a.m.,  round-table  discus¬ 
sions  on  each  academic  level:  secondary 
schools,  private  schools,  and  colleges. 

12:15  p.m.,  luncheon  sixm.sored  by  the 
St.  Louis  BE.\;  Bolx'it  E.  Slaughter, 
speakcT. 

2:00-4:00  p.m.,  round-table  discussions 
in  three  curricular  areas— secretarial,  book¬ 
keeping-accounting,  and  distributive— and 
a  meeting  of  private-school  owners  and 
registrars. 

6:30  p.m.,  annual  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  ban¬ 
quet. 

Wednesday,  Decemher  30,  1953 

9:00  a.m.,  general  assembly,  to  elect 
new  offic'ers  and  introduce  the  Problems 
Clinic. 

9:30-11:30  a.m.,  the  Third  .\imual 
Problems  Clinic,  co-ordinated  by  Kath¬ 
erine  Humphrey,  with  sessions  in  thirteen 
problem  areas— (1)  teacher  training,  (2) 
beginning  shorthand,  (3)  transcription, 
(4)  beginning  typewriting,  (5)  advanced 
typewriting,  (6)  office  practice  and  ma¬ 
chines,  (7)  distributive  education,  (8) 
basic  business  subjects,  (9)  guidance. 
( 10 )  curriculum,  (11)  student  organiza¬ 
tions,  (12)  l)ookkeeping,  and  (13)  com¬ 
munity  relations— with  each  group  havin^^ 
a  discussion  leader,  “consulting  authority,  ’ 
ano  recorder. 

2:00-4:00  p.m.,  round-table  discussions 
in  four  areas— basic  business,  office  ma¬ 
chines,  administration  in  private  schools, 
and  departmental  leadership  in  public 
schools. 

6:00  p.m.,  .\nnual  NBTA  Banquet, 
again  with  Mr.  Barnes  presiding.  Speaker 
is  famous  Dr.  William  II.  Alexander. 


1  VUU*  fluid  supply  -32-0*. 
lank— no  pump! 

2  Adjvttabh  prosture  control 
— longor  runt. 

3  Potlirvo  master  elomp— oosy 
to  operate  i 

4  AulwnaHc  centering  of  print- 
new  roise-ond-lower  control. 

5  By-^aty  reset  counter— 
lust  where  you  wont  it. 


’  6  Laii*  capacity  rotcoy  feed— 
150 copies  per  minute! 

7  ^/ieef  registration- prints 
any  site  up  to  15*. 

fmceo  FA*  LOWE*  THAM  AMT 
COMFMABU  MACMINl . . . 

AS*  rou*  HETE*  MAN.  O*  W*fTE 
FO*  COMMETE  IfWOKMATiON. 


COMMNIATION  e  btohiisiied  1903  . 

1350  South  Kostner  Avenue  •  Chicogo  23,  illinois 
New  York,  3  los  Angeles,  76 


Teaching 

Shorthand 


DICTATION  TAPES 

for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 

DICTATION  RECORDS 

for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 

GREGG  ADVANCED  DICTATION  RECORDS 

for  Developing  Office  Skills 

TEXT-FILMS 

for  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 

Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office  today  for  complete  information 
on  these  purposeful  new  classroom  aids. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36  •  330  W.  42nd  St.  Chicago  6  •  111  N.  Canal  St. 

San  Francisco  4  •  68  Post  St  Dallas  2  •  501  Elm  St. 
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9:30-12:00  p.m..  Annual  Ball,  with 
<‘ntertaininent. 

•  Convention  Wlio’s-Wlio-and-When. 
Ileali/.ing  that  many  persons  attend  con¬ 
ventions  to  hear  specific  authorities, 
BEW’  provides  here  a  directory  of  per¬ 
sonal  participation: 

Alt'xandrr,  K.  pri.  2:00  pm; 

han«|u«‘t,  U<*d.,  0:00  pm 

Arthur*  «df.  mar.*  )%t’d.*  2:00  pm 
Atid«*r»uii,  K*>lli«‘r  K..  hkk^.  ’I'ijcn..  2:00  pm 
\rrh«’r,  Kred  t...  hkkg  rliiiir*  «*d.,  0:30  am 

Kamo.  Iiul>«‘rt  T.,  INH'I'A  l*r«‘«id«‘nt ;  ansombly* 
Mon.,  7:3<l  pm;  aHM'iiihly,  Tuo.,  9:00  am; 
liani|u«‘t,  >^4‘d.,  0:00  pm 

Kau*'rnf('ind,  llarr>  B..  pri.  !»rh.,  Tuo.,  9:00  am; 

off.  mar.,  U  c>d.,  2:<fO  pm 
Haxatidall,  Kay,  pri.  Tu*‘*i.«  2:(N>  pm 

li<*alti«*,  A.  I0»iiald.  han.  I>um.,  «‘d.,  2:00  pm 
Kmdrll,  >\jlliam  II..  Il.t:..  Tuo..  2:(HI  pm 
KolinK.  rirm,  pri.  M*h..  Tu<*n..  2:00  pm 
Koub.  William  llab-,  U.K.,  Tut».,  2:00  pm 
Ko>bm,  Paul  J.,  <>horl.  c'liiiir,  ^  imI.,  9:30  am 
Kraac*.  F.l>>a.  pri.  :«>rh..  >\t*d..  2:00  pm 
Kunn,  Waller  R.,  pri.  W  rd.«  2:00  pm 

t'alame,  lion,  bkkg,  Tue^.,  2:00  pm 
t'.arloon,  Paul  A.,  roll..  'I'ueH..  9:00  am 
t!hri»tc‘n!«on,  Qunitoii,  bkkte.  Turo.,  2:00  pm 
t.'lark,  Kayard.  pri.  t*rh.,  Tu<‘>..  9:0<l  am 
Fook,  Fred,  >hort.  clinie.  Wed.,  9:30  am 
For«‘y,  Marian,  h«‘e.  srh.«  I'ueH..  9:<Hf  ant 
l^anford,  'I'.  Jameh.  atlv.  t>  p.  clinie.  Wed., 
9:.30  am 

Day,  William,  bkkfc  clinie.  Wed.,  9:30  am 
Dieker!<on,  Farl  S.,  pub.  rel.  clinie.  Wed., 
9:30  am 

Diekroeicer,  F.  II.,  roll.,  Tuca..  9:fN>  am 
liodd^.  Thomas  M.,  >KTA  Fxerutive  Buar«l 
liouKlati,  Llo>d  V.,  !\BTA  Fxeeuti%e  Board 
DubatM,  Gertrude,  off.  mac..  Wed.,  2:00  pm 

Flam,  FIvin.  adm..  Wed.,  2:00  pm 
Flam,  Marfcari'l,  li.F.  clinic.  Wed.,  9:30  am 
Fnnih,  1‘Uiith,  etirr.  clinic.  Wed.,  9:30  am 
Fnterline,  II.  G.,  tcbr.  train.  clinic.  Wed., 
9:30  am 

Kyftter,  FIvin  S.,  coll.,  Tiie<».,  9:00  am;  adm.. 
Wed.,  2:00  pm 

Fedor,  l.addie  J.,  hcc'I,  Tue«.,  2:tM>  pm 
Finkelhor,  Dorothy,  pri.  ttch..  Tuck.,  9:00  am 
Flood.  Ilaael  A.,  trance,  clinic.  Wed.,  9:,30  am 
Forkner,  Hamden  I..,  coll.,  Tuc'*.,  9:00  am;  fpibl* 
clinic,  Wed.,  9:30  am 
FoAKicck,  G.  W ,,  pri.  sch.,  Tucs.,  9:00  am 
Frakea,  John  C..  adm..  W  ed.,  2:00  pm 
Fric!*,  Albert  G.,  arc.  ach.,  Tuea.,  9:(Mi  am; 
tcbr.  train,  clinic.  Wed.,  9:30  am 


\  FREE  FILMS  " 

Nearly  2600  free  films  are 
listed,  classified  and  separately 
indexed  by  title,  subject 
and  source  in 
the  New,  1953 

EDUCATORS  GUIDE 
TO  FREE  FILMS 

Authoritative  and  easy  to  use. 
Available  for  $6.00 
on  30  day  approval. 

EDUCATORS  PROGRESS 
SERVICE 

Dept.  BEW  Randolph,  Wisconsin  J 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A.  34tli  Year 
If  it  is  0  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Clinton,  Iowa 


“Students  can  type  no  faster  than  they  read — speeding:  up  their  perception 
speeds  up  word  transfer  to  the  typewritten  pag:e.  No  more  riding  the  space 
bar — no  more  pushing  the  carriage  return  lever!  To  other  teachers  of  type¬ 
writing,  I  recommend  tachistoscopic  training.” — Business  School  Executive. 


The  first  school  in  your  territory  to 


MODERNIZE 


GasAatvay,  Floyd  E.,  pri.  hcIi.,  Tucm.,  2:00  pm 
Gould,  Irma,  pri.  Ach.,  Wed.,  2:fH>  pm 
Green,  Helen  11.,  club**  clinic.  Wed.,  9:30  am 
l>rubbH,  Robert  I..,  coll.,  Tuch.,  9:00  am 


will  he  the  recognized  leader  in 
TYPEWRITING  and  SHORTHAND  instruction 


Hammond,  Fdith,  frantic,  clinic,  W«^.,  9:30  am 
IlacHood,  R.  Frank,  pri.  ttch..  Tuca.,  9:00  am 
Hclmcrl,  R  anion  P.,  ban.  biiK.  clinic,  W’cd., 
9:,10  am 

lIcntffCH,  Walter,  pri.  wch.,  Tuc«*„  9:00  am 
Hick.'s,  CharlcR  R.,  bas.  bun.  clinic.  W  ed.,  9:.10  am 
Hotilcr,  RutiRcll  J,,  NBTA  Treasurer;  tranac.  clinic. 
Wed.,  9:30  am 

Ifoucll,  Doriii,  aec.  sch.,  Tuca..  9:00  am 
Huffman,  Harry,  serT,  Tuc^..  2:00  pm 
Humphrey,  Katherine,  clinic  co-nrdinator,  W’cd., 
9::i0  am 

Hutchcn!!i,  Carl  A.,  D.F'.,  Tucm..  2:00  pm 

|ohn»on,  Mina,  coll,,  Tuea.,  9:00  am 

Kirkpatrick,  Milo  O.,  NBTA  V  icc.Prc^idcnt 

l.amm,  Frances  Turpin,  pri.  ach..  Tuci*.,  9:00  am 
I.cbcda,  Airncts,  baa.  bua.  clinic.  Wed..  9:30  am 
Lloyd,  Alan  G.,  typ.  clinic,  W*^.,  9:30  am;  baH. 

bufi.  addrc9«.  Wed.,  2:00  pm 
Loftan,  William  R.,  D.F..,  Tuc»..  2:00  pm;  D.F. 
clinic.  Wed.,  9:30  am 

Lomax,  Paul  S.,  enrr.  clinie,  WVd.,  9:.30  am 

Marietta,  F.  L.,  rluba  clinic,  WVd.,  9:.30  am; 

off.  mac..  Wed.,  2:00  pm 
Maatton,  William  J.,  adv.  tvp.  clinic.  Wed., 
9;.30  am 

Matihewa,  W’.  L.,  pri.  ach.,  W'cd.,  2:00  pm 
McDonald,  Guatcr,  D.  E.,  Tnca..  2:00  pm 
McGill,  F.  C.,  coll.,  Tucs..  9:00  am 
Meyer,  Vera  B.,  NBTA  Vicc»Prfaidcnt 
Mclaon,  Fliiabcth  R.,  off.  mac.,  W’cd.,  2:00  am 
Montaft,  William  R.,  pri.  ach..  Tuca.,  9:00  im 
Moore,  Mary  Virftinia.  guld.  clinic.  Wed..  9:30  am 
Morria,  Mary,  pri.  ach.,  Tnca.,  9:00  am 
Muller,  Hcnricttc,  typ.  clinic.  Wed.,  9:30  am 
Muae,  Paul  F«,  NBTA  Executive  Board;  bkkft 
clinic.  Wed.,  9:30  am 

Geneva,  pub.  rel.  clinic,  W'ed.,  9:30  am 
Nicka,  Earl  G.,  coll.,  Tuea.,  9:00  am 

Oatneaa,  Carol,  aer'l,  Tuea..  2:00  pm 


TYPEWRITING:  1746  expo¬ 
sures  of  Words.  Phrases, 
Sentences 


SHORTHAND:  941  expo¬ 
sures  of  W'ords.  Phrases, 
Sentences 


Business  schools  are  now  making  the 
same  improvement  in  method  that  has 
been  found  so  successful  by  reading  clin¬ 
ics,  colleges  and  public  schools. 

Typewriting  and  Shorthand  classes  make 
3.">%  to  .^>0%  faster  progress  with  tachistoscop¬ 
ic  tiaining — the  same  gain  made  by  using  the 
tachistoscope  in  teaching  reading. 

Just  as  the  new  method  has  become  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  field  of  general  education,  it  will 
in  business  education.  The  school  that  bene¬ 
fits  most  will  be  the  one  that’s  first  to  test  it, 
adopt  it,  and  gain  recognition  as  the  leader 
with  the  modern  method. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  full  details. 

Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Penna.  Pioneers 
in  Tachistoscopic  Training,  serving  more  than  2,000 
School  System.:  and  Reading  Clinics. 

1  KEYSTONE  VIEW  CO.,  iLicadTille.  Penna.— Would  like 
J  to  have  detaiU  of  improvement  in  teachinir  typewritint 

2  and  shorthand,  with  tachistoscopic  traininK. 

2  <  )  Please  have  your  representative  call  and  demonstrate 

2  (  )  Please  send  further  information. 

2  (Name)  _ 

2  (Position)  _ - 

2  (Address)  -  - 
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Irfnt*,  pub.  rrl.  clinic,  ^cd.,  ^:30  am 
Pollc>,  barren,  ace.  ach.,  Tuea.,  9:00  am 
Poli^^hook,  U  illiam  M.,  baa.  bua.,  \^cd.,  2:00  pm 
Prica.  Uarrncc,  D.E.  clinic,  ^cd.,  9:30  am 

Kahc.  tiarvea,  typ.  clinic,  ^cd..  9:.30  am 
Rau<h,  Juanita,  O.P.  clinic,  Wed.,  9:30  am; 

off.  mac..  Wed.,  2:<iO  pm 
Kccd.  Mildred,  ada.  typ.  clinic.  Wed.,  9:.30  am 
Roth,  Karl,  II. F..,  Tuca.,  2:00  pm 
Romc,  J4»bn  H.,  acc*l,  Tuca..  2  :tHI  pni 
Rubicain,  Han.  pri.  ach.,  Tuca.,  2:00  pro 

Sherwood,  John  F.,  pri.  ach.,  Tuca.,  9:00  am 
Slater,  Raymond  K.  tl.,  pri.  ach.,  Tuca..  9:00  am 
Slaughter,  Robert  £.,  luncheon  addrcaa,  Tucs., 

1 2  : 1  .>  pm 

Spieckcr.  Marjorie,  ^uid.  clinic,  W'cd.,  9:.30  am; 

baa.  bu«..  Wed.,  2:00  pm 
Strauck,  Juliabel,  aec.  aeh.,  Tnes..  9:00  am 
Strickler,  Robert,  acc.  ach.,  Tuca.,  9:(MI  am 
Swanaun,  Robert  M.,  O.P.  clinic.  Wed..  9:.30  am 

Tonne,  Herbert  A.,  bkkK*  Tue«..  2:00  pm 
Trabni*.  Jamea,  adm..  W'cd.,  2:tHI  pm 
Treat,  t'rawford,  pri.  ach.,  Tuew.,  2  :<M>  pni 

Veon.  Dorothy,  abort,  clinic.  Wed.,  9:.30  am 
Voifcht.  Fufcene,  D.F.,  Tue**..  2:00  pin 
\olk,  Fldon,  ace.  ach.,  Tue».,  9:00  am 

Whale.  I.eslic  J.,  NB1‘A  Secr€»tar^  ;  eurr.  elinie. 
Wed.,  9:.30  am 

Wilcox,  FflwanI  R..  addreaa.  Mon.,  7:30  pm 
Wile\,  M<‘rc><lith  fl..  pri.  ach..  Wed.,  2:00  pm 
William'*,  Ib'rrian.  O.P.  clinic,  W’cd.,  9:341  am 
Woodwartl,  The<»dore.  coll.,  Tuca.,  9:4141  am; 
tchr.  train,  clinic,  W'cd.,  9:30  am 

^ocum,  Mary,  !SBT4  Fx«‘eiiti\e  Roanl 

■  News  of  Recent  Appointments— 

•  Dr.  Calm  Stutsman  has  been  made 
chairman  of  tlie  department  of  business 
education  at  Bowling  Green  (Ohio I 
State  University,  succet'ding  Dr.  Edicin 
Cl.  Knepper,  wlu)  has  retired  from  tlie 
University.  Doctor  Stutsman  acliieved 
his  three  degrees  from  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  (the  Ph.D.  in  1950).  He  had 
four  years’  service  in  the  Coast  Guard; 
and  he  taught  for  tu’o  years  in  Craw¬ 
ford,  Ohio,  and  seven  at  East  High 
School,  in  (a)lumbus,  before  joining  the 
University  three  years  ago.  In  addition 
to  heading  the  department.  Doctor 
Stutsman  sers’cs  as  assistant  to  the  dean 
of  business  administration. 

•  Dr.  George  B.  Lovell  (the  doctor¬ 
ate  is  from  Yale)  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Stone  College  ( New  Ifaven )  as  director 
of  employment  and  student  advisor. 

•  Dr.  Kenneth  Zimmer  has  added 
two  assistant  professors  to  his  growing 
business  administration  staff  at  tlie  Rich¬ 
mond  Professional  Institute  (of  the 
College  of  William  and  Maiy).  They 
are:  Thomas  R.  Hart,  from  the  Bureau 
of  (extension)  School  Service  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  with  an  Ed.M.  from 
the  University  of  Buffalo— to  teach  ac¬ 
counting  and  business  mathematics;  and 
Drury  II.  Carp,Hl,  public-relations  di¬ 
rector  and  English  professor  from  East 
Tennessee  (Johnson  City)  State  Col¬ 
lege,  with  an  M..A.  from  the  Universitv 
of  Mis'ouri  and  considerable  experience 
cn  the  St.  Joseph  'Seivs  Vress  and  Ga¬ 
zette— to  conduct  courses  in  advertising. 

•  Austin  Grimshatc,  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Washington  (in  Seattle), 
has  announced  three  appointments  to 
his  .staflF: 

/.  Robert  Brif’f's,  already  on  the  staff 
for  a  year,  has  been  macie  director  of 


THE  NE\^  tiamma  Epsilon  Chapter  •>!  Pi  Omega  Pi  was  iii>talled  on  July  2.5  at 
Murray  (Kentucky)  State  College.  At  installation:  Roy  1).  Etheridge;  Charles 
\V .  Farris;  Martha  .Mdridge.  historian:  Carolyn  Carter:  I.aey  Joiner,  vice-jiresiilent ; 
Clavdean  l)a\idson;  George  Wagoner,  former  national  president  who  ofliciateil  at 
the  installation:  Ina  Ruth  McElwain;  Martha  Sawyer,  president:  Nell  Mahry. 
treasurer;  Ann  Perry,  secretary;  and  Thomas  R.  llogancamp.  faculty  sponsor. 


Weston  C.  Wi/.s/»ig  is  a  predoctoral 
associate  for  this  year.  .\  past -president 
of  the  Elastern  Washington  BIC.A.  Mr. 
Wilsing  taught  for  four  years  at  the 
Eastern  W’ashington  Cadlege  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  prior  to  that  at  Yakima  Junior 
(lollege.  .\  I’niversity  doctoral  candi¬ 
date,  he  has  an  .\.B.  from  Whitewater 
STC'  and  an  M..\.  from  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia. 

Frances  A.  Broun,  new  instructor  in 
business  education  and  secretarial  train- 


business  education  and  secretarial  train¬ 
ing  (succeeding  Dr.  M.  Fred  Tidicell). 

doctoral  candidate  at  Stanford,  Mr. 
Briggs  has  lx)th  B.A.  and  M..A.  degrees 
from  the  I'niversity  ol  Washington. 
Priitr  to  teaching  at  the  EYiiversity,  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  E'astern  Washington 
(adlcge  of  Education  for  five  years;  and 
previously  he  taught  iu  the  public  high 
schools  of  Washington  for  eight  years, 
including  two  as  departnu'iit  head  at 
Everett  High  School. 
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iiig.  is  also  a  Teachers  College  (Colum¬ 
bia)  M.A.  Miss  Brown  previously 
taught  in  several  Nebraska  high  schools 
(most  recently  at  Grand  Island)  and  is 
a  Nebraska  University  graduate. 

•  Aloijsius  E.  Misko,  former  office 
and  distributive  co-ordinator  in  Monroe 
County,  Michigan,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Dr.  William  G.  Savage  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit  as  an  instnictor.  He  is 
a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  where  he  earned  his  M.S. 
A  past-president  of  the  Michigan  \'oca- 
tional  BEA,  Mr.  Misko  has  been  verv’ 
active  in  Michigan  business  education 
activities;  most  recently,  service  on 
the  state  advisory  committee  for  busi¬ 
ness  education.  He  will  teach  both 
business  education  and  secretarial- 
science  courses. 


News  items  for  these  columns  are  welcomed. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  Editor,  Professional 
Report,  Business  Education  World,  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 


•  David  G.  Goodman,  former  Wild¬ 
wood  (N.J.)  High  School  instructor 
and  more  recently  a  Civil  Service  in¬ 
structor  in  cdiicational  methods  at  the 
Engineers’  School  at  Fort  Belvoir  (Va.), 
has  joined  the  staff  of  West  Liberty 
(W.\’a.)  State  College,  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  business. 

■  The  New  Dimensitm— 

To  schoolmen  who  wonder  how  3D 
can  be  list'd  in  educational  promotion: 
.\sk  John  X.  Given,  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Junior  College. 
In  mid-September  his  institution  circu¬ 
lated  a  handsome  program  announce¬ 
ment,  complete  with  ri'd-and-blne  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  requisite  goggles— perhaps 
the  first  educational  use  of  the  new 
dimension? 


19-YEAK-()LI)  Nancy  Kilpatrick,  of  I.os 
Angeles  Metropolitan  .Iiinior  College, 
should  have  little  trouble  making  her 
200-warn  Gregg  Diamond  Medal.  She  has 
her  175  and  is  taking  high-s|»eed  courses 
in  («)  the  day-school  class  of  Diamond 
Medalist  Helen  Rollins  and  (6)  the 
night-school  classes  of  famous  trainer 
Claud  I.  Schupp — under  whom  Miss 
Rollins  had  trained  in  1957. 


for  Commercial  Classes.., 


“ADJUSTEZE”  TABiE 


Offers  your  class  finger-tip  adjust¬ 
ment  to  correct  height  for  any 
student.  Entire  top  adjustable  to 
heights  from  25  V2  to  33  inches. 

Special  features  include  adjust¬ 


able  legs,  with  non-skid,  non¬ 
removable  glides;  all-steel  welded 
construction;  100%  free  knee 
room;  fool-proof,  tamper-proof 
mechanism;  large  book-holder. 


The  “Adjusteze"  meons  less  learning  time,  lower  maintenance 
cost,  efficiency,  speed  and  accuracy.  For  complete  details,  write: 


Engineering  Corporation 

2250  East  Imperial  Highway 
El  Segundo,  California 


BIG  NEWS 

for 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 

• 

NEW  THIRD  EDITION 

RETAILING 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES 

G.  HENRY  RICHERT 


New  York  36,  330  t2nd  St. 
San  Francisco  t,  68  Post  St. 
Toronto  1.  2.)3  Spadina  Kd. 


•  Retailing,  Third,  is  designed  for 
maximum  teachability  and  inten¬ 
sive  elassroom  activity.  The  author 
has  drawn  upon  the  resources  of 
the  outstanding  retail  stores  and 
the  various  retail-trade  associations 
to  give  you  a  text  and  workbook 
program  with  an  authentic,  work¬ 
able  approach  to  all  phases  of 
retail  -  store  operation,  including 
layout,  nierehandising,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  buying,  and  managing. 

Eiid-of-chapter  materials  stress 
the  important  fundamentals 
through  a  pattern  of  activities: 
\  ocahulary  and  S|>eech  Improve¬ 
ment.  Things  to  Do  in  Class,  Things 
to  Do  Outside  of  Class,  Building 
Skill  in  Retail  Arithmetic,  and 
(Grammar  Refreshers. 

The  ^ Orkhook,  Retailint: 
Problems  and  Projects,  by 
Rieliert  and  StonE'r,  will 
make  ynur  prog:raiii  a  thor¬ 
ough  indoetrination  court«e 
in  the  ineehanies  of  retail¬ 
ing. 


Ready  in  February 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

MrGrair-Hill  Rook  Company.  Inc. 


Chicago  6,  111  N.  Canal  St. 
Dallas  2,  501  Elm  St. 
London  E.C..  4,  95  Farringdon  St. 
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New  Business  Equipment 


ANN  MERENESS 

The  1953  NATIONAL  BUSINESS 
SHOW  luld  October  19-24  at  the 
Grand  C^etitral  Palace.  New  York  (aty, 
seeinerl  a  suec-ess  from  eveiy  angle.  The 
list  of  exhibitors  emphasized  the  fact 
that,  although  in  many  business  areas 
one  or  two  companies  dominate  the 
field,  there  are  many  i)romising  smaller 
organizjitions  less  in  the  limelight  but 
showing  a  healthy  competitive  spirit. 
Tht're  was  much  that  impressed  us.  We 
want  to  mention  a  few  machint^s  that 
were  not  reviewed  in  this  column  before. 

•  First  of  all,  the  Thermo-Fax  Dupli¬ 
cator.  l)u])lic.ition  of  any  printed  or 
written  material,  charts  or  pencil  draw¬ 
ings  is  produced  by  a  controlled  beam 
of  light  that  sends  rays  through  the 
heat-sensitive  “Tliermo-Fax”  paper  to 
the  black-and-white  original.  The  black 


type  face  converts  the  rays  into  heat, 
which  in  turn  acts  on  the  sheet  to  re¬ 
produce  the  original.  Most  effective  on 
up  to  ten  copies.  The  operation  is 
simple,  with  each  copy  produced  in 
about  fifteen  seconds.  Made  by  the 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  900  Fauquier  Street.  St.  Paul 
6,  Minnesota. 

■  The  Auto-Typist— 

This  machine  isn’t  a  typewriter,  but 
is  designed  to  operate  a  typewriter.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  not  too  important  on 
the  school  scene  at  present,  although  of 
interest  to  commercial  and  office  firms. 
Auto-Typist  produces  individually  typed 
letters  ’lYi  times  faster  than  a  secretary 
can  and  it  will  stop  at  any  predeter¬ 
mined  point  in  the  letter  to  proviile  in¬ 
sertion  of  personal  data.  This  is  for 
repetitive  typing— that  is,  for  letters 
that  meet  routine  requirements,  usually 
for  bulk  mailings.  Manufactured  by  the 
American  Automatic  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany,  614  N.  Carpenter  Street,  Chicago. 


■  The  Olivetti  l  .ettera  22”— 

The  “Lcttcr.i  22”  was  featured  by 
Olivetti,  580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
C.’ity.  What  conkl  be  (‘asil\  called  a 
jiortahle  portable,  this  Italian  machine 


weighs  only  nine  pounds  and  has  a  die- 
cast  aluminum  chassis.  It  is  so  compact 
and  Hat  that  it  can  be  slipped  into  a 
suitcase.  It  offers  automatic  keyboard- 
set  tabulator,  right  and  left  carriage 
release,  standard  ribbon  spools,  cor- 
recto-space  feaOire  for  insertion  of 
omitted  letters,  and  half-line  spacing, 
which  allows  additions  to  be  typed 
between  single-spaced  line's.  The  price 
is  less  than  that  of  an  average  American- 
made  portable. 

■  Elliott  Stencil  .Attachment- 

Remington  Rand  is  no  new  name  in 

heisiness— far  from  it!  Now  the  company 
comes  out  with  a  stencil  attachment  for 
their  electric  typewTiter  that  enables 
the  axerage  operator  to  put  out  50  per 
cent  more  stencils  an  hour.  The  process 
is  simple  enough.  The  stencil  is  inserted, 
and  the  filing  name  is  typed  on  the  top 
of  the  frame.  Regular  ribbon  is  used  at 
this  stage,  but  when  you  flick  the  CR- 
key  for  the  first  line  of  the  address, 
electricity  automatically  disengages  the 
ribbon  and  moves  the  stencil  into  posi¬ 
tion  for  cutting.  W'hen  finished  with  the 
stencil,  sit  back  and  relax:  the  ribbon 
re-engages  for  the  next  stencil  to  be 
typed.  Remington  Rand  is  located  at 
315  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  Y’ork  City'. 

■  The  Rex  Recorder- 

The  Rex  Recorder,  claimed  to  be  the 
first  true  dictating-machine  application 
of  the  magnetic  principle  to  disc  record¬ 
ing,  was  in  the  exhibit  of  the  American 
Dictating  Machine  Company,  Inc.  (65 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City).  Ten 
minutes  of  noLse-free  dictation  can  be 
recorded  on  a  flat,  unbreakable  disc. 
“Spot  corrections”  are  made  by  merely 
dictating  over  the  material  in  error;  in 
all,  10,000  recordings  are  possible  on 
one  disc  before  it  must  be  retired  from 
duty.  A  “log”  pad,  giving  precise  mark¬ 
ing  of  letter  lengths,  also  enables  the 
dictator  to  indicate  special  remarks 
concerning  the  recorded  matter. 
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OGA  Contest  Copy  and 
December  Membership 
Test 

“PEACE  ON  E.ARTH”  .  .  . 

The  Christmas  season  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  times  of  the  year- 
children  in  the  snow  with  their  shiny 
new  sleds,i  rosy  cheeks,  and  sparkling 
eyes— sons  and  daughters  returning  t(» 
the  old  homestead  for  an  old-fashioiuxl 
dinner— Mother-  and  Dad  giving  cheery 
grf'ctings  to  neighbors  that  come  and  go 
with  thoughts  of  good  will  toward  one’s 
fellow  men. 

.As  Christmas'^  bells  begin  their  chim¬ 
ing,  let  us  gri'et  the  season  with  joy. 
and  let  us  remember  in  our  prayers 
those  people— in  ‘  all  parts  of  the  world— 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves 
and  a.sk  that  they,  too,  may  have  the 
blessings  of  happiiu'ss'’  and  peace. 

And  when  the  bells  have  ceased  their 
chiming,  let  us  resolve  to  extend  this 
good  will  and  cheer  throughout  the 
coming*'  year.  (120) 


Junior  OGA  Test 

Practice  on  th,  o,  oo,  dey-tire,  gent-pent, 
ten-ent  joinings 

1.  Employees  of  the  company  received 
shares  of  stock  and  a  bonus  when 
production  rose. 

2.  There  tvill  he  an  exclusive  showitig 
of  shoes  made  by  a  famous  designer. 

3.  The  apartment  owner  notified  the 
teruints  that  their  rent  was  overdue. 

4.  The  stenographer  worked  diligently 
because  the  letters  were  urgent. 

5.  Mr.  Carpenter  patented  his  device 
for  refining  crude  oil. 

6  After  the  hook  was  written,  an  artist 
was  called  in  to  illustrate  it. 

7.  It  took  an  intelligent  person  to  de¬ 
velop  a  routine  that  would  make 
produetion  move  smoothly. 
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Here  you  see  the  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the 
Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen. . .  the  special,  removable, 
(jregg-approved  Point. 

This  point  (number  1555),  designed  especially  for 
(Iregg  writing,  screws  into  the  Esterbrook  Fountain 
Pen  barrel  much  like  an  electric  light  bulb  screws 
into  a  socket.  Should  you  ever  damage  the  point 
you  merely  unscrew  it  and  screw  in  a  new  one.  No 
need  to  send  the  i^en  back  to  the  factory.  No  long 
wait  while  your  [len  is  being  repaired.  Your  Gregg- 
rpproved  Esterbrook  Point  will  serve  you  faithfully 


and  well  for  a  long,  long  time.  It  is  always  ready  to 
write  the  instant  it  touches  the  pa{)er— and,  there 
are  no  exjiensive  refills  to  buy. 

The  cost  of  the  histerbrook  Shorthand  Fountain 
Pen  is  another  thing  you’ll  like  .  .  .  scarcely  more 
than  the  price  of  a  good  pair  of  stockings — about 
the  same  as  that  of  your  favorite  home  permanent. 
Extra  Gregg  Renew-Points  are  only  35c. 

Today,  try  an  Esterbrook  Pen  at  your  nearest  pen 
counter.  See  how  smoothly  it  writes — how  much 
more  legibly  it  writes  your  notes. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


$  W  No.  1555 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


Teachers:  Write  for  FRKE  Dictation  Facts  fiooklet  No.  6 
— "Factsthateveryoneshould  know  about  Fountain  Pens.” 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 
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FOLDING 

CHAIRS 


SEATING 


CHURCH  FURNITURE 


lOBS  HANDLED:  Payroll  Writing  with  Automatic  Tax  Computing 
•  Payroll  Analysis  •  Wage  Accrual  &  Labor  Distribution  by  Order, 
Part  Number  and  Department  •  Labor  &  Material  Accounting  • 
Material  Records  •  Government  Reports  •  Miscellaneous  Accounting. 


QO^Culonal^  save  US  $60,000  a  year . . . 
return  140%  annually  on  our  investment 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
“World's  Leader  in  Public  Sealing" 


“Our  National  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines,  which  cost  $43,000,  save  us 
$60,000  a  year  in  accounting  ex¬ 
pense.  This  saving  repays  their 
cost  every  9  months,  and  returns 
us  about  140%  annually  on  our 
investment. 

“Payroll  work  alone  formerly 
required  22  people,  but  is  now 
done  by  14  —  and  done  better, 
smoother  and  without  bottlenecks. 
New  employee  training  has  been 


greatly  simplified. 

“Results  have  exceeded  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  Our  satisfaction  with 
such  improved  performance  and 
reduced  expense  prompts  us  to  ex¬ 
press  our  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment.” 


In  all  types  of  business.  Nationals  pay  for  themselves 
out  of  the  money  they  save,  continue  savings  as  hand¬ 
some  yearly  propt.  National's  exclusive  combination 
of  features  does  up  to  2/.T  of  the  work  automatically. 
(Operators  accomplish  their  work  more  easily,  too.) 
Your  nearby  National  representative  will  gladly  show 
how  much  you  can  save  with  Nationals. 


Controller,  American  Sealing  Co. 


ACCOUNTING  MACNINtS 
ADDING  MACNINtS  •  CASH  UGISTUS 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  BEGISTER  COMPANY,  oaytonm^obio 


V  SCHOOL  DESKS, 
^  TABLES,  CHAIRS 

[X 

STADIUM  SEATS 

rt 


